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JUSTICE NEWS & HOMELESS BLUES IN THE BAY AREA 


Time to Place Hunger Higher on Nation’s Agenda 


by Robert L. Terrell 


ne of the most: tragic rics. 

tions of the desperate straits of 

tens of millions of poor people 

' here in the United, States is the 
ominously expanding group experiencing 
chronic hunger. They exist in every. sec- 
tion of the nation, and their suffering 


_weighs heavy on.everyone of good con- 


science. 


Desperate for food, poor and hungry - 


, people congregate wherever they can 
_ obtain alms. Such locations commonly. 
include freeway entrances, restaurant 
doorways, subway steps, grocery store 
parking lots, food pantries, and the rela- 


tively small number of churches that pro- 


vide them meager meals. 

All across: the nation, large groups of 
hungry people gather each day at the 
- doors of feeding stations in the poorest 
. sections of towns, largely invisible to their 
_ better- off neighbors. Sometimes the long, 
- patient food lines contain hundreds of 
people, ‘including desperate senior Citi- 


zens, and handicapped individuals of 


every sort.’ 


. The food lines have become so common 
in major cities that the mainstream news - 


media rarely cover them. Like the large 
number of homeless people who have come 
to be seen by the larger society as perma- 


nent components of our civic spaces, 


snaking lines of hungry people seeking free 
food are as common these days as es 
tickets and streetside trash. 

The hunger-driven beggars who con- 
gregate in the commercial districts of 
major cities are among the most obvious 

members of this severely disenfranchised 
segment of society. With, their handmade, 
cardboard signs, and- deferential postures, 


they are representative of the huge, gener-- 


ally unacknowledged, class of U.S. citi- 


zens who subsist without the most basic 


resources necessary to maintain consis- 
tently viable lives. 

Now and again, a random citizen paus- 
es to drop a few coins into the ever- 
extended cups of the luckiest beggars. But 
more often than not, the people from 
whom the ragged beggars seek assistance 


The signs of abject hunger and poverty are everywhere — 35.5 million Americans suffer chronic hunger. 


avert their eyes, and scurry along, exuding 


indifference of a sort that explains a lot 
about the isolating, callous nature of our 


dog-eat-dog status quo. Unlucky beggars, 
including those who appear too dirty, 
unkempt, or vaguely threatening, receive 


: few coins. More often than not, they are 


left to hope, on empty stomachs, for better 


days, which, may or may not arrive. 


Robert Terrell photo 


Recent data from the USDA and Bread 
for the World on the subject of chronic 
hunger in the United States indicate that 


approximately 35.5 million of our fellow | 


citizens-are burdened by this life-threaten- 
ing problem. That number includes almost 


13 million children. Almost 11 percent of 


See Hunger in America page 3 


Oakland Calls for Moratorium on Utility Shut-Offs 


“All of the banks are 
involved in this utility 
shut-off disaster.’ 


— Marc Janowitz, EBCLC attorney 


by Lynda Carson 


ore than 4,000 home fore- 
closures have taken place in 
Oakland since early 2007. 
According to Anne Omura, 
executive director of the Eviction Defense 
Center, home foreclosures are currently 
the leading cause of eviction in Oakland. 
On December 22, 2008, Oakland city 
_ Officials held a press conference to declare 
that utility shut-offs in foreclosed build- 
_ings are a significant threat to public 
health and safety. City officials urged the 
East Bay Municipal Utility District 
(EBMUD) and PG&E to delay shutting 
off the water and utilities in foreclosed 
rental-properties for 120 days. 


According to a statement from the 
Oakland City Attorney’s office, “The dec- 
laration signed by John Russo, City 


Administrator Dan Lindheim and Oakland ° 


Building Official Ray Derania states that 
the termination of water, heat or electrical 
service at foreclosed rental properties con- 
stitutes a significant threat to public health 
and safety in Oakland.” 

Under California law, utility compa- 
nies and public utility districts cannot shut 
off service in a multi-unit building when a 
city declares that termination would result 
in a threat to the health and safety of the 
occupants or the public. 

The declaration calls on the utility com- 
panies to delay termination of water, gas 
and electricity at foreclosed rental proper- 
ties for 120 days from the date of the first 
shut-off notice to tenants, in order to give 
tenants enough time to determine owner- 
ship of the property and arrange for contin- 
ued service. Presently, the wait time before 
shut-off is only around two weeks. 

Marc Janowitz, an attorney with the 
East Bay Community Law Center, said 


that it was long overdue for this declara- 


tion to be made, and called upon Oakland 
City Attorney John Russo to do every- 
thing possible to protect renters from dan- 
gerous situations. 

“We have many, many cases involving 
evictions at foreclosed rental properties,” 
said Janowitz, “and this declaration is 
long past due. The foreclosure crisis has 
affected many law-abiding tenants in the 
East Bay. The tenants fulfill their legal 


obligations, but the landlords have been 


failing to meet their obligations to the 


banks and lending institutions, causing the . 


properties to get foreclosed upon and the 
law-abiding tenants end up with their util- 
ities turned off, despite being fully caught 
up on all of their rent payments.” 

Janowitz blamed the banks and lending 
institutions as being directly responsible 
for this “utility shut-off disaster.” 

He said, “The lending institutions, 
including’ Deutsche Bank, Wa Mu, and 
Fannie Mae, have been refusing to accept 
a minimum of responsibility to the tenants 
residing in foreclosed rental properties 


and refuse to pay the utility bills, which 
results in no heat, hot water or electricity 
for the tenants, creating. very dangerous 
situations and health or safety problems. 
All of the banks are involved in this utility 
shut-off disaster.” 

In Oakland, EBMUD service termina- 
tions have soared during the past two 
years, and the foreclosure crisis is causing 
major health and safety problems for fam- 
ilies still residing in properties where the 
water and utilities have been. shut-off, 
according to local tenant groups. 

During the past year, Just Cause 
Oakland and ACORN have had ongoing 
campaigns to convince EBMUD to call a 
moratorium on _ utility shut-offs. 
According to Just Cause, 22 percent of the 
building foreclosures in Oakland affect 
residential rental buildings. 

Tenants who lose PG&E following a 
foreclosure cdn call PG&E at 1-800-743- 
5000 for assistance. 


Lynda Carson may be«reached at ten- 
antsrule@ yahoo.com 
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Funeral Enters S.F. City Hall to Protest Budget Cuts 


by Carol Harvey 


nder a bright blue, high-noon 
sky with wispy clouds, rows of 
cardboard tombstones marched 
in protest across the green 
grass of San Francisco Civic Center Plaza, 
crying out, “Rest In Peace, Buster’s Place, 
R.I.P Diversion Programs, R.I.P. Mental 
Health Services, R.I.P. Laguna Honda 
- Adult Day Care Center!” 

The tombstones were lamenting the 
loss of all the important services that had 
been a lifeline to the poorest San 
Francisco residents until their closure. . 

The New Orleans-style Liberation 


Brass Band’s tuba oom-pahed gaily. — 


_ Jennifer Friedenbach, executive director 


of the Coalition on Homelessness, called. 


this December 11 event a celebratory 
funeral for the Scrooge-ish budget cuts 
Mayor Newsom had made to 80-plus 
human’ services programs in San 
Francisco. “We are getting together and 
fighting back!” Friedenbach said. - 

At the funeral event, a protester cos- 
tumed as the Christmas Grinch said, “You 
think this is bad. Next year, it’s going to 
get worse. They are talking of a $500 mil- 
lion cut. Ninety percent of it will end on 
the backs of poor people — instead of fir- 
ing 90 percent of the mayor’s top staff.” 

As the colorful crowd milled below 
Mayor Gavin Newsom’s office, a Latina 
speaker from SRO Families shouted, “He 
is without a social conscience, with a bes- 
tial soul.” Protesters said that Newsom 
was presiding over cutbacks that compro- 
mise people’s lives, creating life-threaten- 
ing situations as newly evicted families 
search for shelter. Ms 

Friedenbach told the Board of 
Supervisors, “The Budget is a moral doc- 
ument. Sixty one percent of San Francisco 
families are homeless for the first time.” 
They are losing their jobs and health 
insurance, she said. And the wait for a 
shelter bed is longer than the stay: 

At the City Hall rally, James Keyes, 
health director for Senior Action Network 
and secretary of the San Francisco. Mental 
Health Board, said, “The cuts to mental 


health are absolutely disturbing. It is a. 


crime. The murder to services has been 
caused by this administration and this 
mayor.” 

Keyes directed our gaze acréss Van 
Ness to the Opera House, near City Hall, 
and said he doubted the opera would face 
real cuts. He envisioned addressing the 
opera-goers: “When you step through that 
door, remember when you’re looking at a 
homeless pefson and you sit down in that 
seat, don’t be mad at them. Be happy that 
you’ ve got a place to go and listen to good 
music. That person on the street has noth- 
ing but a cold, hard piece of concrete to 
keep them at least some kind of warm in 
their pathetic little life.” 

During the reappropriation hearings the 
next day, Supervisor Aaron Peskin stated 
he doubted the super-rich would fund San 
Francisco General Hospital like they fund 
the opera. 

At the December 11 funeral event, 
there was clarity that the pain of the cuts 


was intended to be borne by the poor. .- 


“Cut from the fat, not from the bone,” 
demonstrators chanted. 
Caduceus Services Director Marykate 
* Connor’s voice reverberated: “We need to 
show them our lives have value. The priori- 
ty has to be the most vulnerable people in 
San Francisco — people who are poor, dis- 
abled, and end up homeless simply because 
they are poor and disabled.” 


SEIU organizer Robert Haaland urged 


-’ the crowd to attend Supervisor Peskin’s 
$8.5 million alternative cuts presentation 
next day at City Hall. “Opera-lovers are 
going to show up,” Haaland said. 
“Subsidizing the opera when health care 


cuts are coming down the pipeline like 
this...!!” 

Bobbie Bogan, from _ Seniors 
Organizing Seniors, said, “It’s worse 


times ahead. The times don’t belong to 


these greedy-ass politicians (or) the gov- 
ernment any more. It’s our time! We gotta 
treat this like our time! We gotta take over 
that building in the next two years. One of 
us can be a mayor Of San Francisco.” 

Lisa (Tiny) Gray-Garcia, the cofounder 


of Poor Magazine, read an ode to the 


unheard victims of the budget cuts. 


“Ode to an unheard voice 

Of an elder who has no more SSI, 

A child with no mama under which to cry, 
A migrant worker being incarcerated 
while working 

Trying to keep her family alive,. 

A person with no health care, 

Therapy or help, only waiting to die. 
These are the sounds of violence, 
Unheard screams and brutal acts of silence. 
The weapon is a lie called Budget Cuts, . 
And the victims are our lives.” 


“Whose money is it?” she cried. 

“Our money!” came the answer from 
the rally participants. 

Friedenbach and the band led the 
chanting marchers inside City Hall, and to 
the top of the marble stairs inside, accom- 
panied by a prop of Mayor Newsom as 
the Grim Reaper. At Mayor Newsom’s 


office, security guards confiscated the 


Grim Reaper’s sword. Newsom, whose 


face was the Reaper’s mask, failed to 


appear outside his chambers. By contrast, 
Supervisors Campos, Mirkarimi, and 
Dufty welcomed the group. 


NEW SUPERVISORS BRING HOPE 


Four newly elected supervisors have 
excited hope that budget reform will save 
essential city services. Eric Mar, attorney 
and Asian American educator, succeeds 
Jake McGoldrick in District 1, Richmond. 

Activist John Avalos succeeds Gerardo 
Sandoval in District 11. As Supervisor 
Daly’s aide, Avalos became a respected 
budget expert. At the protest he pledged 
to devise a collaborative budget process 
involving everyone, so all voices are 
heard at the table. “We are not just remak- 


“The cuts to ~ 
mental health 
are absolutely 
disturbing. It is 
a crime. The | 
murder to ser- 
vices has been 
caused by this 
administration 


and this mayor.” 
— James Keyes, Senior 
Action Network 


- Mayor Newsom was depicted as the 


_ Grim Reaper by protesters who 

enacted a symbolic funeral in City © 
Hall to lament his cutbacks of 
health and human services. 


Art by James Chionsini, 
Planning for Elders 


ing San Francisco for the wealthy, but, for 
all of us — poor, working class, queer, 
seniors,” he said. 

Attorney David Chiu succeeds Aaron 
Peskin in District 3; Russian Hill-North 
Beach. Tom Ammiano appointed Attorney 
David Campos to District 9, Mission. 
Campos was present during the hearings. 

These four progressive Democrats sup- 
port human and civil rights and are 
endorsed by the Labor Council and the 
Democratic Central Committee. 

Observers note a Democratic Party 
strategy to promote a progressive majority 
on the San Francisco Board of 
Supervisors. Potentially, these supervisors 
could facilitate short-term strategies for 
structural budget changes and long-term 
City Charter legislative reform. 

Several advocacy groups, including The 
Coalition to Save Public Health, and the 
Community Budget Reform Council 
(CBRC), are developing reform sugges- 
tions for a more humane and progressive 
budget. The CBRC includes representatives 
from Coleman Advocates, Senior Action 
Network, The Living Wage Coalition, 
Community Housing Partners Corporation, 
Planning for Elders in the Central City, and 
Coalition on Homelessness. Some mem- 
bers, like Friedenbach, have worked a long 
time on The People’s Budget. 

The CBRC is considering the possibili- 
ty of making changes to the City Charter 
by taxpayer vote. CBRC member James 
Chionsini stated that some budget 


changes must be done electorally. 


Supervisors can accomplish some other 
changes legislatively without a vote. 

This group is discussing the need for the 
mayor to show his hand by submitting his 
budget earlier. This would enhance trans- 
parency, allowing supervisors and advo- 
cates to work on the budget and plan more 
effectively. There were complaints about 


how little real information Newsom. proyid- 


ed about his recent mid-year budget cuts 
until the last minute. Taxpayers would also 
get more information in time to better 
understand budget numbers. Transparency 
would inhibit the mayor’s potential to con- 
ceal reality behind budget opacity. 

One CBRC member noted the inherent 


hypocrisy in the mayor’s massive slashes 
to public health while his Project 


Homeless Connect simultaneously refers | 


people to mental health clinics that were 
having their budgets cut: : 

The same is true for Newsom’s 
Community Justice Courts. Quality of life 
tickets for panhandling send homeless 
people to court where they are assigned to 
programs that are defunded’by the mayor. 

-Chionsini recalled that ten days after 
Newsom signed. the June 2008 budget, 


’ while supervisors vacationed, he cut the 
budget he had just signed. The CBRC 


may move to mandate the supervisors’ 
approval of the mayor’s mid-year cuts. 

“You go through all this advocacy,” 
Chionsini said, “then Gavin just cuts it 
anyway. All the work that people did was 
just discounted. It’s disingenuous. We 
won't stand for it anymore.” . 

The final speaker at the protest, Howard 
Wallace from Senior Action Network, said, 
“The rich of American and San Francisco 


_ society are at war with the rest of the popu- 


lation. The only way we are going to défeat 
them is by remaining united and being pre- 


‘pared to lie down in their corridors or their 


offices if necessary.” 
_ PESKIN’S DE-APPROPRIATION 
Aaron Peskin’s $8.5 million de-appro- 
priation proposal neatly undercuts Mayor 
Newsom’s dismissive classist arrogance. 

This is how Peskin did it. 

The City Budget is a law, an ordinance 
under City Charter, passed by the Board 
of Supervisors (the legislative branch) and 
signed by the mayor (the executive 
branch). The board then assigns a budget 
to the mayor, who can decide to spend the 
money assigned to him or not. 

- Newsom could not spend more than 
the amount allotted to him for his pet pro- 
ject, the Community Justice Court. 
However, he could choose to ‘spend 
money on the CJC or staffing for his high- 
ly paid public relations machine and not 
on other things. 

“Some think his priorities: are politi- 


cal,” observed one advocate sardonically. 


He pointed out that Newsom’s PR staff 


salaries could handily fund all the Human 


Services budget cuts. 


In the current climate of recession, or ~ 


depression, Mayor Newsom was faced 
with a 2008 fiscal year deficit of $125 
million and a projected $575.6 million 
shortfall. in 2009, heralding a disaster of 


deeper cuts and massive layoffs. In 


response, he announced $71 million in 

cuts, with $17 million slashed from the 

Department of Public Health. 
Only the Board of Supervisors can 


appropriate or de-appropriate funds. © | 


Appropriation is the process of assigning 


where the money is coming from and. 


where it is going. De-appropriation is 
removing the assignment of funds. 

When Board President Peskin pro- 
posed an additional $8.5 million in cuts, 
he was presenting to the rest of the board 
a plan to “de-appropriate” funding. In 
other words, he was suggesting they take 
the assignment for funding away from the 
mayor legally. . ; 

If the Board of Supervisors then 
returned to Mayor Newsom a balanced 
budget — including adequate funding for 
public health programs — and also cut 
other programs to the same degree as the 
mayor, Newsom could not shift funding to 


those programs because the Board of. 


Supervisors would not have appropriated 


the funding to him. His cuts to Public — 


Health would no longer be justified. © 
Thus, Peskin’s proposed de-appropria- 


tion legislation overrode all of Newsom’s 


cuts to the Department of Public Health. 
This shrewd and strategic use of the law, 


See Budget Cuts Protested page 3 
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Hunger in 
America 


At present, 35.5 million 
US. citizens — including 
almost 13 million children 
| — suffer chronic hunger 
in this incomparably 
wealthy nation. 


from page one 


~ households in this incomparably wealthy 
nation experience hunger as a common 


experience. - 
An additional 24.4 million U:S. citi- 
ZENS, including 12.2 million children, fall 
into the category of those who experience 
chronic food insecurity, according to 
Bread for the World. Moreover, given the 


-hation’s current economic crisis, coupled 


with the escalating housing debacle, there 
is every good reason to assume that the 
number of U.S. citizens experiencing 
chronic hunger is certain to rise. 

In 2008, requests for emergency food 
assistance rose by a startling 18 percent in 
20 of 21 major U.S. cities surveyed in a 
nationwide study on hunger and homeless- 
ness by the U.S. Conference of Mayors. 

“The Hunger and Homelessness 
Survey,” released by. the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors in December 2008, also shows 
that food prices rose dramatically, con- 
tributing not only to the rise in hunger, but 
also making it more difficult for emer- 
gency food programs to provide adequate 


_ Supplies for the hungry. 


In 16 of 20 cities, the demand for food 
assistance outpaced the supply. Also, 18 
of 20 cities were forced to cut back the 
level of assistance provided at food 
pantries and emergency meal programs. 

The continued, and expanding, exis- 
tence of this large, preventable, sdécial 


ft 


Budget Cuts Protested 


from page 2 


in effect, undid Mayor Newsom’s cuts. 
Peskin would put the cuts to public health 
‘services under the Board of Supervisors’ 
legislative control, where the cuts could 
be reversed and sealed. 

In doing this, Peskin also. overrode 
Newsom’s classist and arrogant attempt 
to ignore the will of the people. 

The Senior Action Network’s James 
Keyes had told protesters, “(The mayor) 
has taken away your voice from the budget 
process. Do you know what he’s traded it 
-in for? Look behind you at that building. 
That is the San Francisco Opera. They’re 
not going to see any kind of cuts! The 
mayor feels that the arts are more impor- 
tant than the lives of the disabled, the poor 
(trying to live) a dignified life.” 

-Peskin’s de-appropriation gave citi- 
‘zens a voice, enabling San Franciscans to 
join together as a community and request 
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tragedy should be deeply worrisome to 
those who purport to care about this 


nation’s future health and viability. For an - 


individual, chronic hunger is a life-drain- 
ing process, and those who experience its 
ravages consistently, and for long, periods, 
lose valuable physical, emotional and 


intellectual resources vital to survival. 


Obviously, extreme hunger kills. 
The negative consequences of wide- 


- Spread, debilitating hunger for society at 


large should also be obvious. Consider the 
global dimension in order to acquire clari- 
ty regarding the nature of the threat posed 
by chronic hunger of the sort addressed 
here. Even if the United States gets lucky, 
organized, focused, disciplined and appro- 
priately dedicated to the task, it is going to 
take extraordinary achievement, main- 
tained over a long period of time, to sus- 
tain the pace of economic development 


currently being set by India and China, . 


with their billion-plus populations. 
During the years immediately ahead, the 


that his bill be passed by the full board. 
For Peskin’s $8.5 million supplemental 
budget to become law, it must be passed 
by a majority of the Board of Supervisors 
and signed by Mayor Newsom. The mayor 
may veto the ordinance. A vote of eight 
supervisors is veto-proof. The new super- 
visors, Avalos, Campos, Mar, and Chiu, 
along with.Supervisors Chris Daly and 
Ross Mirkarimi make six votes certain. 
_ Michela Alioto-Pier, Sean Elsbernd, 
and Carmen Chu will definitely oppose. 
The deciding two votes belong to 
Sophie Maxwell and Bevan Dufty. 
There is hope. Most of Maxwell’s 
Bayview District 10 constituents use the 
massively cut public health services. 


-Dufty has also appealed to the mayor for 


a restoration of equally heart-stopping 
HIV cuts. Both supervisors have excel- 
lent records on public health issues. 

After confronting these January 2009 
crises, through the CRBC and other 
advocacy efforts, activists will continue 
working to streamline the governmental 
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Hunger i is on the rise across the United States, according to a new report by the U. S. Conference of Mayors. = 


United States can also expect to be chal- 


lenged by a host of other regions and 


nations intent on expanding their share of 
profits and resources via smart, able partici- 
pation. in the global economy. 
Unfortunately, the United States can’t hope 


_to perform adequately in the increasingly 


important global arena with such a large 
percentage of its population incapacitated 
by chronic hunger, and the broad array of 
debilitating social problems it engenders. 
Separate and apart from the ethical, 
moral, social and humanistic reasons why it 
should be done, the nation needs to elimi- 
nate chronic hunger because doing so is 
critical to the nation’s best interests. 
Assuming the best, the incoming 


Obama administration will address chron- 7 


ic hunger soon after it takes office. 
Assuming the best, their plans will 
include a commitment to keeping every 
food bank and free food distribution cen- 
ter in the nation from ever running out of 
supplies. The administration should also 


budget process to save money more equi- 
tably than on the backs of the most vul- 
nerable and poor. 

The CBRC cites a need for co-equality 
between branches of government, with a 
more equitable balance of power between 
the mayor, supervisors and city attorney. 

Currently, Section 3.100 of the City 
Charter gives the mayor “wide and varied 
powers” in administering City 
Government. Some see these powers as 
excessive and would seek to rewrite this 
clause to promote a better balance. 

Said Chionsini, “One other approach 
we are starting to push is using the Budget 
Analyst, Harvey Rose, more. He does all 
these analyses, but they don’t listen to it.” 

I pointed out the obvious, “It’s boring.” | 

“Yes,” laughed Chionsini, “But that’s 
the devil in the details.” He added, 
“We’ve got a good board to work with. 
We need to work with them. very closely 
and hold them accountable. We have to 
make sure that, when they figure out the 
budget, we’re right there with them.” 
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ensure that the food stamp program is. 
adequately funded, and that needy senior 
citizens are graciously fed in ways that 
completely relieve them of fear of hunger. 

The incoming administration should 
also ensure that school lunch programs 
are provided the funding they need to 
ensure that every child who needs food 
gets it on a daily basis. Given the large 
number of persons incarcerated in jails 
and prisons, the incoming administration 
Should also ensure that all prisoners are 
properly fed. 

This is not, of course, an exhaustive 
list, and I am aware that I have not noted 
many kinds of citizens who desperately 
need food assistance. Nonetheless, my - 
hope is that these modest recommenda- 
tions provide an indication of the direc- 
tion in which the nation needs to move as 
quickly as possible, and the kinds of prac- 
tical, grassroots procedures required to 
begin the process of eliminating wide- 
spread, chronic hunger in this nation. 
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‘Rooted in Slavery: Prison Labor Exploitation 


As the number of people with- 
out jobs increases, the number 
of working people actually 
increases — they become 
prison laborers. There are 
currently over 70 factories in 
California’s 33 prisons alone. 


by Jaron Browne 


he United States has once again 
surpassed its own world record 
for incarcerating the highest per- 
centage -of its population. 
According to a report released by the 
Bureau of Prison. Statistics, one out of 
every 32 adults was in prison, in jail, on 
probation, or on parole at the end of 2005. 
But the crisis of mass incarceration is 
not felt evenly in the United States: Race 
defines every aspect of the criminal jus- 
tice system, from police targeting, to 
crimes charged, and rates of conviction. 
African-American men between the ages 
of 20 and 39 account for nearly one third 
of all sentenced prisoners.' 
Over the last three decades, the explo- 
sion of the prison population in the United 
States paralleled the stagnation in the 


global economy. In the early 1970s, the - 


United States and the G7 nations began 
implementing neoliberal policies, moving 
production from the North to the global 
South, pushing entire sectors of workers 
in the United States out of the economy. 
As the economic role of the working 
class in the United States shifted from 
manufacturing to staffing a rising service 
industry, African American workers faced 
staggering rates of unemployment. The 
mid-1970s is also the first period when 
the incarceration rate in the United States 
began to rise, doubling in the 1980s, and 
doubling again in the 1990s. 
_. It may surprise some people that as the 
number of people without jobs increases, 
the number of working people actually 
increases — they become prison laborers. 
Everyone inside has a job. There are cur- 
rently over 70 factories in California’s. 33 
prisons alone. Prisoners do everything from 


textile work and construction, to manufac- . 


turing and service work. Prisoners make 
shoes, clothing, and detergent; they do den- 
tal lab work, recycling, metal production, 
and wood production; they operate dairies, 
farms, and slaughterhouses. 

United States prisons mirror Free 
Enterprise Zones in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America; the prison is a reflection 
of the Third World within the United 
States. Prisoners are not protected by min- 
imum wage laws: or overtime, and are 
explicitly barred from the right to orga- 
nize and collectively bargain. 

In fact, the conditions for the over- 
whelmingly Black and Latino men and 
women inside the U.S prison system are so 
similar to that of workers in the maquilado- 


ras and sweatshops of the global South that 


in 1995, Oregon politicians were even 
courting Nike to move their production 
from Indonesia into Oregon prisons. “We 
propose that (Nike) take a look at their 
transportation costs and their labor costs,” 
Oregon State Rep. Kevin Mannix 
explained in an interview with researcher 
Reese Erlich, “We could offer [competi- 
tive] prison inmate labor” in Oregon.’ 
ROOTED IN SLAVERY 

To understand the conditions that have 
allowed such an exploitative industry to 
develop, we have to look at the origin of 
the U.S. prison system itself. Before the 
abolition of slavery, there was no real 
prison system in the United States. 
Punishment for crime consisted of physi- 
cal torture, referred to as corporal or capi- 


A prison chain gang in Western North Carolina. 


Photo courtesy of Millions for Reparations 


In the late 19th-century South, an extensive prison system was developed in the interest of 
maintaining the racial and economic relationship of slavery. Louisiana’s famous Angola 
Prison illustrates this history best. The former Angola plantation is now tilled by prison- 
ers working the land — a chilling picture of modern-day chattel slavery. 


tal punishment. While the model prison in 
the United States was built in Auburn, 
New York, in 1817, it wasn’t until the end 
of the Civil War, with the official aboli- 


tion of slavery, that the prison system » 


took hold. 

In 1865, the 13th Aniouaiient official- 
ly abolished slavery for all people, except 
those convicted of a crime, and opened 
the door for mass criminalization. Prisons 
were built in the South as part of the back- 
lash to Black Reconstruction and as a 
mechanism to re-enslave Black workers. 
In the late 19th-century South, an exten- 
sive prison system was developed in the 
interest of maintaining the racial and eco- 
nomic relationship of slavery. 

Louisiana’s famous Angola Prison illus- 
trates this history best. In 1880, this 8000- 
acre family plantation was purchased by the 
state of Louisiana and converted into a 
prison. Slave quarters became cell units. 
Now expanded to 18,000 acres, the Angola 


plantation is tilled by prisoners working the 


land — a chilling picture of modern-day 
chattel slavery. 


BLACK CODES AND CONVICT LEASING 


When slavery was legally abolished, a 
new set of laws called the Black Codes 
emerged to criminalize legal activity for 
African Americans. Through the enforce- 
ment of these laws, acts such as standing 
in one area of town or walking at night, 
for example, became the criminal acts of 
“loitering” or “breaking curfew,” for 
which African Americans were impris- 
oned. As a result of Black Codes, the per- 
centage of African Americans in prison 


grew exponentially, surpassing whites for 


the first time.’ 

A system of convict leasing was devel- 
oped to allow white slave plantation own- 
ers in the South to literally purchase pris- 


oners to live on their property and work 


under their control. Through this system, 
bidders paid an average $25,000 a year to 
the state, in exchange for control over the 
lives of all of the prisoners. The system 
provided revenue for the state and profits 
for plantation owners. In 1878, Georgia 
leased out 1,239 prisoners, and all but 115 
were African American.’ 


Much like the system of slavery from 


which it emerged, convict leasing was a 


violent and abusive system. The death rate . 


of prisoners leased to railroad companies 
between 1877 and 1879 was 16 percent in 


Mississippi, 25 percent in Arkansas, and. 


45 percent in South Carolina.’ The stories 


of violence and torture eventually led to” 


massive reform and abolition movements 
involving alliances between prisoner 
organizations, labor unions, and commu- 
nity groups. By the 1930s, every state had 
abolished convict leasing.° 


CHAIN GANGS 


As the southern states began to phase 
out convict leasing, prisoners were increas- 
ingly made to work in the most brutal form 
of forced labor, the chain gang. The chain 

‘gangs originated as a part of a massive 
road development project in the 1890s. 


. Georgia was the first state to begin using 


chain gangs to work male felony convicts 


outside of the-prison walls. Chains were . 


wrapped around the ankles of prisoners, 
shackling five together while they worked, 
ate, and slept. Following Georgia’s exam- 
ple, the use of chain gangs spread rapidly 
throughout the South.’ 

‘For over 30 years, African-American 
prisoners (and some white prisoners) in 
the chain gangs were worked at gunpoint 
under whips and chains in a public specta- 
cle of chattel. slavery and torture. 


Race, Poverty & the Environment 


A special section of Street Spirit on the root causes 
: of systemic poverty and economic injustice 
| Guest Editor: B. Jesse Clarke 


B. Jesse Clarke, the editor of Race, Poverty & the Environment, published by the’ 
Urban Habitat in Oakland, is the guest editor of this special section of Street Spirit 
focusing on the larger, societal causes of systemit poverty, racial discrimination, 
homelesslessness, and economic injustice. Clarke is.a longtime writer, journalist, edi- 
tor, and activist involved in homeless issues. 

Clarke selected and edited the articles that comprise pages 4-16 of this section of 
Street Spirit in order to provide a searching analyisis of some of the root causes that 
perpetuatesocial and economic injustice in our nation. As editor of Race, Poverty & 
_the Environment, Clarke produces a quarterly journal published by the Oakland-based 
Urban Habitat that focuses on the nexus of race, class and environmental issues. 

Visit the website of Urban Habitat at www.urbanhabitat.org/rpe to read many 
insightful articles about social and economic justice from their archives. 

The articles on pages 4-16 of this issue can be found in the following archival issues 
of Race, Poverty & the Environment: “Educating for Equity,” “Who Owns Our 
Cities?,”. “JUST Jobs? Organizing for Economic Justice.” To view the entire issues, g0 
to the website at www.urbanhabitat.org/rpe and click on the cover art of each issue. 


Eventually, the brutality and violence 
associated with chain gang labor in the 
United States gained worldwide attention. 
The chain gang was abolished in every 
state by the 1950s, almost 100 years after 
the end of the Civil War.* 
PRISON LABOR EXPLOITATION IN THE 
21st CENTURY . 

Just.a few decades later, we are wit- 
nessing the return of all of these systems 
of prison labor exploitation. Private cor- 


porations are able to lease factories in ~ 


prisons, as well as lease prisoners out to 
their factories. Private corporations are 
running prisons-for-profit. Government- 
run prison factories operate as multibillion 
dollar industries in every state, and 
throughout the federal prison system. In 
‘the most punitive and racist prison sys- 
tems, we are even witnessing the return of 


the chain gang. Prisoner resistance and’ 
_ community organizing has been able to 


defeat some of these initiatives, but in 
Arizona, Maricopa County continues to 
operate the first women’s chain gang in 
the history of the Unitéd States.’ 


. Shifts in the U.S. economy and grow- - 
ing crises of underemployment and pover- 


See Rooted in Slavery page 10 
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We struggle ee while 


battling the looming jaws of 
poverty, the criminal injus- 


_ tice system, the police, the 


welfare system, and the gen- 


trifying landlords. : 


by Lisa (Tiny) Gray-Garcia 


Where are many things this pover- 
ty scholar can teach you; but‘in 


reality, no more or less than any 
_ of the poverty scholars you see, 


or more than likely don’t see, every day. 
Homeless families, poor youth of color, 
migrant workers, panhandlers, sex work- 
ers; sitting, dwelling, camping, soliciting 
work; convening. I am them, they are me. 


We are in a revolutionary. Struggle to . 


not be lied about, incarcerated, mytholo- 
gized, and misconstrued; to be truly heard 
and recognized for the deep scholarship 
we all hold; to survive while battling the 
looming jaws of poverty, the criminal 
injustice system, the police, the welfare 
system, and the gentrifying landlords. 

But the one. thing this poverty scholar 
must teach you is to re-think your notions 
of scholarship itself. Who is considered a 
great scholar?» How is scholarship 
attained? How is greatness honored? And 
with what tools do we assess this canon? 

At POOR Magazine we have a radical 
concept of scholarship: who deserves it, 
how it is attained, and how it is used. This 


“scholarship has.a new canon, with new 


designations for greatness. Survival itself, 
through extreme poverty and crisis, 
houselessness, racism, disability, and wel- 
fare, to name a few, are what you need to 
qualify for poverty scholarship. : 


Conversely, a person who is formally. 


educated with a Master’s Degree and no 
poverty scholarship would be considered 
inexperienced and therefore, should not be 
writing, lecturing, or legislating for and 


about communities in poverty. The for- 


mally understood “signs” of scholarship, 


such as writing, researching, critiquing, — 
publishing, require inherent privilege. 


These signs afford people an ability to be 
heard and recognized. 
PERSONAL J OURNEY 


My personal journey out of poverty, 
homelessness, and a life of marginalized 


otherness led me to identify this new defini- 


tion of scholarship. Exposed to the revolu- 
tionary writings of Trinh Minh, I began to 
understand the privilege of thinking and 
writing itself. This was my truth, my strug- 
gle. I was a homeless child who had to 
drop out of school in the sixth grade to 
support my family; I did not have time 
away from earning a loaf of bread. 

More importantly, I did not have the 
privilege of knowing what I would be 
doing from one moment:-to the next. Had 
it not been for the innovative intervention 
of a civil rights attorney who converted 


my several thousand dollars of fines and 


jail time for being homeless, into a com- 
munity service assignment writing about 
my life, I would not have been able to 
express my ideas, my solutions, and my 
poverty scholarship. As a result, I was 


afforded the privilege to establish my - 


vocation as a writer, turning my unrecog- 


nized street scholarship, which all poverty - 


scholars possess, into a documented, 
understood, and “heard” tract. 

. In the first year of our organization, we 
developed the notion of poverty scholar- 
ship, which was inducted into POOR’s 
core practices: with the clear realization 
that poor folk had to flip the power of 
media, voice, and authorship. Poor people 
are inherently denied a voice in the media, 
the creation of legislation, and academic 
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A Radical New Concept of Poverty Scholarship 


Participants in POOR magazine demonstrations against gentrification. 


scholarship. Consequently, it became 
- POOR’s goal to listen, conceive of policy, 


and reassign..authorship to folks on the 
frontline of poverty and racism. In our 
formal workshops and leadership meet- 


ings, we established our radical notions of © 


poverty journalism. 
We also decided that poverty ‘Gina: 
ism must include an attempt-at solutions. 


For example, in the “Homefullness” issue . 


of POOR (Volume 1), we discussed the 


problems that poor folks have staying 


housed as a result of gentrification, dis- 
placement, and crisis. The solution devel- 
oped by the poverty scholars was to 
address those obstacles, along with the 
danger of isolation, and disenfranchise- 
ment. Understanding the strength of the 
“village” and the importance of equity to 
create long-term economic self-sufficien- 
cy, we proposed a sweat equity cohousing 
project. And using a small slice of the 
Arts Commission grant, we realized the 
idea in a small apartment in the 
Tenderloin district of San Francisco. 

In the year leading up to the release of 


_ the “Hellthcare” issue, we conducted a 
' series of six-month-long workshops with 


very-low-income youth, age 12 to 17, 
who were interned in group homes and 
closed mental health placements. We 
launched a formal collaboration with a 


Bay Area agency that ran locked place-.. 


ments and schools inside and outside the 
public school system for severely emo- 


tionally disturbed youth. Unlike our previ- — 


ous workshops for youth, these spanned a 
semester and included a series of literacy 
exercises that tied in with the kids’ cur- 
riculum and were part of their schoolday. 
At this point, we instituted POOR’S 
multi-generational learning and scholarship 


model. Our belief was that all‘members of 


the community needed to learn, grow, 
resist, and heal together, overcoming our 


collective experiences of broken school sys- 


tems and/or broken or disempowered fami- 
lies that had been impacted or destroyed by 
the crime of poverty and or racism. 


Photo by Poor News Network 


_ Each workshop included a media litera- 
cy and social justice component that ques- 
tioned the unjust society of haves and have- 


nots, raising awareness of the system that 


thost of these youth were caught in, and the 
mythologies of capitalism that they were 
being spoon-fed by the corporate media on 
a daily basis. We integrated hip hop, spoken 
word, and grafitti into every lesson, redefin- 
ing what journalism and art are, and could 
be, talking about how some of the best are 
on the walls of our neighborhoods, and in 
thymes and raps. As Eduardo Galeano has 


_ so eloquently said, “The walls are the pub- 


lishers of the poor.” 

“Who do you think makes your shoes? 
Do you think the workers at Nike are get- 
ting paid fairly?” These questions would 
open the discussions, inevitably leading to 
a critique of media messages and corpo- 


‘rate product-pushing, opening the stu- 
dents’ minds to.other forms of ‘survival 


and success. 
WHO WOULD CALL THEMSELVES 
POOR? | 
Perhaps the most important thing we 
dealt with was the shame inherent in the 
life of a poor kid. A shame so powerful 
that a kid would shoplift or take part in 


some form of unsafe underground econo-. 


my just to attain the right shoes. A shame 


_ that would make a kid lie: about being 


homeless, so they would: not be “the 
homeless kid’ in their school. 


We created a safe space for kids who. 


had been the abused and the abusers, who 
had bullied and been bullied, and who 
were so confused about who to be and 


_ what to be. After an intensive discussion, _ 


we proceeded to create a series of images 
and stories that paralleled what the adult 
participants of POOR were digging into. 
We asked them to describe through 
image and story what “poor” is. Most of 


them described everything but them- 


selves. Everyone who had experienced 
poverty was everyone else; this is oddly 
like adults, never realizing their own colo- 
nization always finding it easier to act as 


though it’s happening to someone else. ~ 
Those stories opened up the discussion 
further into more specific explorations of 
the issues we were dealing with. For 
example, how was their mother or father . 
treated when they tried to get medical 
help at a county emergency room? 

In another class we asked the question: 
What is “work”? This led to a fascinating 
examination of underground economies and 
economic survival through alternative 
means. The kids knew very well that if you 
had to live on welfare you would need to do 
some kind of “alternative” work. 

The youth aced POOR’S empathy 
exercise, one that college students are rou- 
tinely stumped by, a two-part question 
that asks, “What has been your worst 
financial crisis?” We then set up.a virtual- 
ly impossible scenario, one faced by most 
very-low-income parents: You are a sin- 
gle parent with three children, aged one, 
three, and five. You just acquired employ- 


-ment, which was very difficult for you to 


obtain because you have no-high school 
diploma and it’s a very competitive job 
market. It’s a 40-hour-a-week job but you 
can only get childcare for 15 hours a 
week. This means you will only end up 
with enough money to cover the cost of 
your childcare and utilities, but not 
enough for rent. What would you do? 

“There is no ‘legitimate’ solution,” the 
kids would immediately blurt out at every 
version of that quiz. “The only thing that 
mama can do is something that isn’t legal 
or ‘acceptable.’” The kids were poverty 
scholars and survivors. They had been 
there with their poor parents, making 
those impossible choices, diving into that ” 
vicious cycle. They knew that you did 
what you had to do to feed yourself and 
your children, and that might mean com- 
mitting crimes of poverty. 

That year-and-a-half of workshops 
inspired me, terrified me, and brought me 
to endless tears. These kids needed us 
there for a lot longer, but the limited fund- 
ing we'd gotten from a grant for the work- 
shops ran out, and we had no money to 
stay on for free. In our last group of class- 
es, they each gave us a book with their 
pictures, and pages filled with promises to 
keep on writing, resisting, and caring for 
their communities and families. 

The process of true integration, true 
recognition of poverty scholarship, occurs 
in many ways. In media production, it 
means a through-line of involvement of 
the process and the ownership of a story. 
A story on homelessness in Alameda 
County should be co-authored by home- 
less poverty scholars in Alameda County. 

In service provision, it would mean 
that community-based, poverty, race; and 
disability scholarship would lead the dis- 
cussion on service provision, ‘school, and 
healthcare systems. Solutions that truly 
“serve” folks, like schools that truly inte- 
grate families and community, would be 
proffered and established rather than $1.2 
million poverty pimp programs, county 
hospitals, and No Child Left Alive. 

In activism, it means the understanding 
that poverty, race, disability, elder, and 
youth scholars must lead the resistance 
movements against globalization, envi- 
ronmental racism, and: economic justice. ° 
These movements must come- from and 
speak to the direct experience. In acade- 
mia, it means that truly grassroots poverty 


_ scholars are integrated into teaching and 


learning. Community models of teaching © 
and learning are recognized, and poverty, 


- native, youth, and elder scholars are cred- 


ited for the teaching they are already 
doing in the community and neighbor- 
hoods with poor communities of color. 


Tiny a.k.a: Lisa Gray-Garcia is co-founder 
of POOR Magazine and author of Criminal of 
Poverty: Growing up Homeless in America. 
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Federal Housing Policies: Designed to Displace the Poor 


From the “urban removal” 

programs of the 1940s, to the 

_ “spatial deconcentration” 
tactics of the 1960s, and on to 
today’s demolition of public 

housing by HUD officials, the 
federal government has car- 
ried out a consistent strategy 
of displacing poor people. 


by James Tracy 


f you have éver lived in or around a 

public housing development, you 

would probably agree with the stated 

aim of the federal Housing 
Opportunities for People Everywhere 
(HOPE VI) program: Drastic measures 
are needed to improve the dilapidated 
buildings and uplift the lives of the people 
who live in them. 

HOPE VI provides Bern money from 
the United States Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD) to local 
housing authorities to demolish and 
reconstruct “distressed” projects. Tenants 
receive relocation assistance and a 


portable Section 8 voucher to subsidize 


their rent in the private market while their 
public housing developments are demol- 
ished — entirely or in part — and recon- 
structed as mixed-income housing com- 
plexes in an attempt to deconcentrate 
pockets of intense poverty. 

In theory, the original tenants are then 
able to return to their refurbished homes 
and enjoy a wide range of social and eco- 
nomic programs designed to ease the tran- 
sition from welfare to work. In reality, 
what often happens is that the reconstruc- 
_tion is delayed or abandoned altogether, 
or the “mixed income” residency require- 
ments causes the poorest of the tenants — 
those most in need of subsidies — to lose 
their homes. 


WHEN HOPE Is ABANDONED 


Since 1992, HUD has awarded 446 
HOPE VI grants in 166 cities. As of 2006, 
78,100 public housing units had been 
“demolished and an additional 10,400 units 
were slated for redevelopment. ' 

However, a 2004 study by the Urban 
Institute found that only 21,000 units had 
been built to replace the 49,828 demol- 
ished units. In other words, roughly 42 
percent of the demolished public housing 
had been replaced.’ 

In 1940, President Roosevelt stood in 
front of Atlanta’s Techwood Housing 
Project, the first completed federally 
funded public housing, and said, “Within 
a very short time people who never before 
~ could get a decent roof over their heads 
will live here in reasonable comfort and 
healthful, worthwhile surroundings.” 

In 1996, despite its special place in his- 
tory, the Techwood Project was the first 
to be demolished under HOPE VI to make 
room for the Olympic village. However, 
visitors to the Olympics ‘were still able to 
walk through a virtual reality exhibit of 
Techwood, but without the annoying pres- 
ence of its displaced tenants. The original 
Techwood contained 1100 units — all of 
them for public housing. Today, only 300 
units are available for public housing. 

A HOPE BASED ON PUNISHMENT 

Under the Clinton and Bush adminis- 
trations, Republicans and Democrats have 
colluded to systematically dismantle what 
was left of the social welfare system ush- 
ered in by the New Deal. Throughout the 
1990s, the rhetoric of welfare reform 
blamed “cultures of poverty” and “con- 
centrations of poverty” for poverty itself. 
Instead of getting tough on corporate lay- 


Urban renewal’s legacy of destruction. After Fillmore . 
district housing was removed, large areas were left vacant. 


Photo: San Francisco History 
Center, S.F. Public Library. 


Bop City was a-popular jazz club in the 
heyday of the Fillmore. Photo courtesy of 
San Francisco History Center, S.F. Public Library. 


The Fillmore District of San Francisco is ground zero in the history of urban removal. In the 
post-war period, the government started a propaganda campaign against the Fillmore, 
branding it “blighted.” Given the relative prosperity of the Fillmore at the time, the notion of 
“blight” had little to do with decrepit comets but eine to do with racist BSE 


tions and developer profit. 


offs of ae of people during peak 
profit time, Clinton decided to show 

“tough love” to those most likely to be at 
the receiving end of ee unemploy- 
ment. 


Of course, it would be a grave mistake © 


to stereotype all public housing residents 
as welfare recipients because public hous- 
ing tenants are often some of the hardest 
working but poorest paid people. In 1999, 
the median income of families living in 


public housing was $6,500, well below a 


living wage by any standard. In their 
essay “Failing, But not Fooling, Public 
Housing Residents,’”* authors Jacqueline 
Leavitt and Mary Ochs point out that both 
“welfare reform” and “public housing 
reform,” take a punitive approach to pub- 
lic policy and make false assumptions 
about the availability of decent-paying 


jobs and adequate job training. 


Interestingly, punishment and privatiza- 
tion often seem to go hand-in-hand. 

_In 1996, President Clinton signed into 
law a bill designed to accelerate evictions 
in public housing. Dubbed “One Strike 
and You’re Out,” it was touted as a way 
to stop drug trafficking and violent crimes 
in public housing developments. _ 

Since One Strike was a civil procedure, 
tenants could be evicted even if they were 
acquitted of criminal charges. In effect, 
what One Strike did was provide an 


excuse for eviction based solely on innu- 


endo and allegations of criminal activity. 
Thankfully, in January 2001, the Ninth 
Circuit Court of Appeals eliminated those 
provisions of “One Strike,”. which 
allowed evictions of those who were both 


innocent and ignorant of the crime for 


which they were being evicted. 
FIGHTING HOPE WITH TENANT 
_ ORGANIZING AND RESISTANCE 


In 1996, a small group of residents at a 
-North Beach public housing facility in 


San Francisco who were concerned about 
being displaced by HOPE VI decided to 
fight back. They sought the help of the 
Eviction Defense Network (EDN), which 
had previously led a successful campaign 
to prevent evictions of undocumented res- 
idents. 

There followed a three-year, door-to- 
door campaign of organizing and educat- 


ing the tenants about the dangers of relo- 


cating for HOPE VI upgrades without a 


firm promise of a home to return to. 
Consequently, more than 60 percent of 


the tenants signed pledges not to move 

until they had received real guarantees. 
The San Francisco Housing Authority 

(SFHA), fearing that delays and a failure 


to comply with HUD mandates. would. 


cause them to lose $23 million in HOPE 
VI money, relented. The tenants were 


offered an “Exit Contract” with legally - 


binding guarantees, most significant 
among them: one-for-one replacement of 
all demolished low-income units and a 


limited number of reasons for disqualify- 


ing a tenant from re-occupancy. 


Charged by this modest victory, the 


tenant activists of North Beach drafted a 
Public Housing Tenant Protection Act 
(PHTPA) as a citywide ordinance. 
Although supported by San Francisco 
Board Of Supervisors President Tom 
Ammiano, and passed by the Finance and 
Labor Committee, the measure was even- 
tually killed by Supervisor Amos Brown. 
No Hope FOR THE HOMELESS 
The Quality Housing and Work 
Responsibility Act (QHWRA) of 1998 
mandates that all public housing develop- 
ments. should become “mixed income,” 
meaning, all new housing units are for 
those making 30 to 80 percent of the 
median income. -In effect, this makes it 
virtually impossible to exit homelessness 
via the public housing system... 
Partnerships with the private sector are 


. key in reducing federal government costs 


for low-income housing. According to 
HOPE VI proponents, the average annual 
direct costs are reduced by $3.9 million 


for public housing units redeveloped as ° 
mixed-income housing.’ But urban land - 


being at a premium, the HOPE VI process 
usually results in the privatization of 
many developments as developers con- 
tracted to do the reconstruction generally 
gain partial ownership (currently estimat- 
ed at around one billion dollars) of the 
new housing. So, the poor continue to 
lose, as corporations, such as McCormack 


Baron, Sun America, and Bridge Housing. 


Developers make immense profit. 
Nationwide, there are now over one 

million families awaiting subsidized hous- 

ing (as acknowledged by HUD’s own 


‘ research) but the federal government con-. 


tinues to cut back on available units. 


SPATIAL DECONCENTRATION AS 
POLITICAL DIFFUSION 


The United States Code of Federal 
Regulations has identified “the growth of 
population in metropolitan and other 
urban areas, and the concentration of per- 
sons of lower income in central cities” 
and set a goal to “develop new centers of 
population growth and economic activi- 
ty.” Its apparent objective is “the reduc- 
tion of the isolation of income groups 


within communities and geographical 


areas and the promotion and increase in 
the diversity and vitality of neighborhoods 


through the spatial deconcentration of — 


housing opportunities of persons of lower. 
income and the revitalization of deterio- 
rating neighborhoods.’” 


In other words, poverty is a result of - 


poor people living in close proximity to 
each other — rather than of structural 
unemployment or the persistence of 
racism — and “economic integration,” or 
living close to employed people will set a 
good example for the poor. — a 

Is spatial deconcentration a progressive 
solution to poverty or a hideous experi- 
ment in social engineering? One obvious 
effect of spatial deconcentration is the 


dilution of the political power wielded by — 


concentrated voting blocks. The other is 


that it makes more difficult any political 


organizing for the common economic 
interests of a community. 

Author Yolanda Ward traces the theo- 
retical roots of spatial deconcentration to 
when President Lyndon Johnson estab- 
lished the National Advisory Commission 


on Civil Disorders, commonly known as - 


the Kerner Commission.’ Inner City riots 
were frequent in the 1960s. (San 
Francisco’s largest was in 1966 — a com- 
munity response to the police killing of 


Matthew Johnson, a 16-year-old African 


American youth from the Bayview.) The 


Commision was set up to investigate the: 


origins of 160 disorders in 128 cities in 
the first nine months of 1967. 

The Kerner Commission report, 
released in 1968, recommended tradition- 
al liberal solutions to poverty, such as 


strengthening the social safety net and 


increasing job opportunities for inner-city 
citizens. It also suggested spatial decon- 


See Deliberate Displacement of Poor page // 
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Building a Road Out of Poverty for Poorest Workers 


‘Woodfin Hotel workers in Emeryville, California, picket in sup- —- 


port of a living wage referendum. 


by Amaha Kassa and Nikki 
Fortunato Bas 2 
he crisis in America’s urban com- 
munities of color takes many 
shapes, but underlying these vari- 
ous manifestations are problems~ 
of economic segregation and persistent 
poverty. The emerging consensus among 
community leaders and advocates is that 
addressing lack of income and wealth must 
be at the top of the urban agenda. 
Our organization, East Bay Alliance 


‘for a Sustainable Economy (EBASB), is a 


labor-based economic justice organiza- 
tion, dedicated to raising standards and 
building power for working families. 


Along with our sister organizations in |. 


the national Partnership for Working 


Families network, we are confronting 


poverty and economic inequality through 


_a two-part strategy; expanding access. to 


family-supporting: employment:and 
improving job quality. For urban commu- 
nity activists skeptical about labor’s 
record on race, we hope that EBASE’s 


-work and that of our allied organizations 


will illustrate how new partnerships and 
new policy models are directly benefiting 
communities of color, while- building. a 
revitalized labor movement. 
EXPANDING JOB ACCESS: RUNNING 
AHEAD OF THE BOOM IN RICHMOND 
The inner urban community of 


‘Richmond, California, whose residents 
are overwhelmingly people of color, has 


long struggled with persistent poverty. 
EBASE’s research found that while there 
is no shortage of high-wage jobs in 


Richmond, they are disproportionately 


held by non-Richmond. residents. 
Richmond residents face unemployment 
or employment in low-wage jobs that can- 


- not possibly sustain a family. . 


Today, Richmond stands on the brink 
of a development boom. The city’s large 
tracts of undeveloped or underdeveloped 
land and waterfront proximity are attract- 


ing developers, speculators, and higher | 


income residents from other Bay Area 
markets. Locals openly wonder whether 
lower income Richmond residents will be 
squeezed out during the city’s impending 
economic expansion. 

Advocates took notice when 
Richmond’s Local Employment Ordinance 


(LEO), requiring local hiring for public 


works construction, was set to expire in the - 
fall of 2004. The Richmond Equitable 
Development Initiative (REDD), a collabo- . 
rative including EBASE, Urban Habitat, 
and Contra Costa Faith Works, decided to 


make renewing, expanding, and strengthen- 


ing the LEO a centerpiece of its efforts for 
equitable development in Richmond. 
Connecting residents with living .wage 
employment is a key anti-displacement 
strategy; it stabilizes low-income commu- 
nities and enables residents to weather 
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neighborhood change. 

REDI reached out to allies in the Contra 
Costa Central Labor Council and Contra 
Costa Building Trades Council, as well as 
leaders in Richmond’s faith communities 
and neighborhood councils. ERASE and 


Contra Costa Faith Works took the lead in. 


developing a policy proposal that expanded 
the LEO to cover city-subsidized develop- 
ments, applied it to operational jobs 
(beyond the construction phase of projects), 


strengthened enforcement, allocated staff 
resources to monitoring, and increased the - 


local hiring requirement from 20 percent to 
30 percent for most jobs. 
Some business groups and City 
Council members initially feared that 
placing any requirements on city projects 


would hamper growth. REDI responded 


to.these concerns with an “‘inside-outside”’ 


strategy: negotiating and working cooper- 


atively with city staff and businesses, 


- while also mobilizing residents and com- 


munity leaders to demonstrate Suppor and 
demand action. 
In July 2006, the Richmond City 


Council approved a proposal that achieved 


nearly all of REDI’s goals for improvement 
of the LEO. Projections indicate the policy 
will expand access to 2,000 permanent jobs 
and 5,000 construction jobs in the coming 
years. Of equal importance, the. campaign 
built solidarity between community, labor, 
and faith organizations around a common 
agenda of good jobs. 

Moving forward, EBASE, Urban 
Habitat, and the other partners in the REDI 
collaborative are working on a campaign to 
ensure that the city incorporates equitable 
development principles into all its planning 
decisions. The City of Richmond is cur- 
rently in the process of updating its general 
plan —-the master plan for all development 
and zoning decisions. 

This updating process is an opportunity 
for Richmond to create a general plan pro- 


moting equity for low-income and people. 


of color residents in the areas of housing, 
health, land use, transportation and eco- 
nomic development. EBASE is working 
with REDI on researching how 
Richmond’s general plan can promote eco- 
nomic development that encourages busi- 


nesses to pay higher wages and benefits. 


IMPROVING JOB QUALITY: CLEANING 
HOUSE IN THE HOSPITALITY INDUSTRY 


Three years ago, Eva Benitez was a 


housekeeper earning $8.75 per hour at a 


hotel in Emeryville, .a small, heavily com- 
mercial city nestled between Oakland and 
Berkeley. “Not a single housekeeper can 
afford the rents here in Emeryville,” 


explains Eva. “We can’t afford the $160 


per month medical plan either.... Our 
workload has gone up every year. Today 


we are cleaning more than 14 suites per ; 


day.” Injuries at work are common, 
because of the heavy equipment and the 


; Solidarity demonstration at the Woodfin Hotel in Eupery ville, 
marching in support of unfairly fired hotel maids. 


dangerous ergonomics involved: in ee 


ing the rooms. 

- ~Yo-raise standards for the Emeryville 
hospitality industry, EBASE and Local 
2850 of UNITE HERE (the hospitality 
workers union) put Measure C, a hospital- 
ity industry living wage initiative, on the 
ballot. Emeryville voters passed it on 


‘November 2005. EBASE had already 


advocated successfully for several local 
living wage policies, including a 2002 


ballot initiative covering 3,000 workers at 


the Port of Oakland. Measure C, however, 
was the first industry-targeted employ- 


‘ment standards law of its kind in the 
country. It not only guarantees workers a 


living wage, but also sets maximum safe 
workload levels for room cleaners. 

After passage, workers began to orga- 
nize and demand their rights under Measure 
C. In response, Woodfin Suites hotel began 
to intimidate and harass workers. One out- 


spoken worker was fired, and management 


claimed, among other things, that the law 
would get-immigrant workers in trouble 
with immigration authorities. In October, 
nearly 30 workers were given written 
notices claiming the company had found 
problems with their Social Security- num- 
bers, and that they could not continue to 
work at the hotel unless they corrected the 
problem. Some workers believe these 
notices were issued in retaliation for their 
support of Measure C. 

Workers remain uncowed by the intim- 
idation. They’ve organized protests, filed 
a class action lawsuit to claim back wages 
owed to them under Measure C and to 
stop retaliatory firings, and called for a 
boycott of the hotel. : 

“If we stand up for our rights here, 
then it won’t just help us, it will help 
many people who work in other places,” 
explains Alma Cruz, a housekeeper at the 
Woodfin since it opened six years ago. 
“We are very few here in this hotel, but if 
the people realize that we can win by unit- 
ing, that will have a big impact. We can 
help people realize that they have to 


inform themselves of their rights and then 
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defend them, no matter where they work.” 


BRINGING If ALL TOGETHER 

_ Perhaps the most inspirational example 
of the two-fold strategy of expanding job 
access and improving job quality in the 
last year was the Hotel Workers Rising 
campaign. This national campaign to ele- 
vate standards throughout the American 
hospitality industry raised issues much 

bigger than a standard labor negotiation. 
Hospitality workers — overwhelmingly 
people of color — asserted their right to 


~ join the middle class, just as factory work- - 


ers and construction workers had done 
before them. Workers won significant vic- 
tories: raising wages, winning pensions, and 
maintaining access to health insurance. 

At the same time, hotel workers chal- 
lenged the racial hiring and employment 
standards of the hospitality industry. Like 
many other sectors, the industry has 
replaced most of its African-American 
workforce with immigrant Asian and 
Latino workers, often at lower wage. and 
benefits standards. Hotel workers called for 
and won the creation of an industry task 
force and‘a commitment to dismantle hiring 
barriers for African-American workers. — 
They also won a landmark code of conduct. 
for ethical treatment of immigrant hotel 
workers, and pushed the hospitality indus- — 
try to join the union in lobbying for com- 
prehensive immigration reform, 

In an era when desegregation policies 
are under attack and anti-immigrant senti- 
ment dominates public policy, hotel work- 
ers and their union won important protec- 


tions for workers of color largely outside of 


public policy, directly in the workplace. 
“Our members understand that they are 

not just fighting for themselves, they ‘are 

fighting for all working people,” sums up 


Anand Singh, organizer with Local 2 of 


UNITE HERE. “That’s: wat it means to 
build a movement.” 

Amaha Kassa is the executive director of 
EBASE. Nikki Fortunato Bas is associate 


director of EBASE, and served as executive 
diréctor of Sweatshop Watch for eight years. 
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Lake Merritt’s shoreline. 


by J. Douglas Allen-Taylor 


akland has always had a decid- 

edly mixed relationship to its 

waterways. The city retains one 

of the largest working shipping 
ports in the nation; but elsewhere along its 
extended waterfront, the East Bay’s gate- 
way city has largely’ neglected its shoreline. 
That longtime neglect is more than made 
up for by Oakland’s care for its most popu- 
lar attraction, Lake Merritt. 

Created at the same time as the city 
itself, the lake was carved out of a fetid, 
marshy tidal pool. Today it is the home of 
a string of pleasant lawns, walking and 
jogging tracks, and the nation’s oldest 
wild bird habitat. It is the place where 
Oakland residents go to relax, and where 
they bring out-of-towners to show off. 

The lakeshore could be a prime spot 
for high-rise residential development 
butting up to thé edge of the water. But 
over the years, the city and its public and 
politicians have fiercely protected both 
the view from the lake and public access 
to its environs, refusing to give in to the 
box-in builders. It is one of Oakland’s 
greatest success stories. 


Six years ago, Oakland residents decid- 
ed to extend that preservation success all 


the way out to the bayshore waterfront. But 
the initial aftermath of that effort showed 
that even where communities take affirma- 
tive steps to set aside open space parkland 
and waterways, the attempts to subvert that 
set-aside to private, commercial use can be 
both enormous and insidious. 

Lake Merritt empties into the San 


Francisco Bay waters through the 3,000- _ 


foot-long Lake Merritt Channel, a lovely 
but poorly named little creek, much-loved 
by ducks and other waterfowl, bordered 
along some of its stretches by grassy banks 
and shade trees. But many decades ago, the 
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channel was cut off from the lake by a high- 
speed throughway, so that only a spelunk- 
ing adventure through an underground pas- 
sage of uncertain safety makes it possible to 
walk from the lake to the channel. 


PUBLIC MONEY FROM A PUBLIC VOTE 
EXPANDS PARK ACCESS 


In 2002, in a $198 millon municipal 
bond measure called DD, Oakland resi- 
dents decided to correct that problem, vot- 
ing to spend $80 million of the bond 
money in large part to dismantle the 
throughway, connect the lake to the chan- 
nel through a series of bridges and pedes- 
trian walkways, and landscape the channel 
banks into a more parklike atmosphere. 
Construction on the channel is scheduled 
to run through 2009. ~ - 

Public access to the new Lake Merritt 
Channel lands seemed assured both by 
Oakland’s longtime protection of Lake 
Merritt itself, and by the fact that the 
channel was already bordered on both 
sides by public property — the city- 


owned Henry J. Kaiser Convention , 


Center, the administrative headquarters of 
both the Oakland Unified School District 
and the Peralta Community College 
District, and Peralta’s Laney Community 
College — eventually running down past 
Estuary Park as the channel waters emp- 
tied into the bay estuary. Extending pub- 
lic-access waterway parkland through 
such public territory seemed almost the 
perfect urban ecological fit. 


PRIVATE DEVELOPERS AND POWERFUL 
POLITICIANS 


Some developers, allied with a handful 
of powerful local politicians, saw other- 
wise. Instead, they saw the opening of the 


- Lake Merritt Channel as an opportunity to 
get Oakland taxpayers to foot’ the bill for - 


opening lands that would then become 


1@ 
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Boaters enjoy Lake Merritt. 


prime commercial and residential real 
estate. And they came close to succeeding. 
The community college district occupies 
arguably the most strategic spot on the 
channel, with holdings on the four property 


squares straddling the waterway at its mid- - 


way point. One of those squares is occupied 


_ by the Peralta administrative offices, with 


the three others — athletic fields, a student- 
faculty parking lot, and classroom buildings 
— occupied by Laney College, one-of the 
district’s four colleges. 


In 2004, four of Peralta’s seven : 


trustees opted not to run for re-election. 
On the agenda for their final meeting 
before the new trustees took office, 
Peralta’s governing board included a pre- 
sentation by an Oakland-based developer, 
Alan Dones for a “Public, Private 
Partnership—Laney College Parking Lot 
and District Office Administrative Center 
Property.” The item was not listed on the 


“action” portion of the agenda, and when 


one of the concerned incoming trustees 
made an inquiry beforehand, he was 
assured by one of the outgoing trustees 
that the item was for information purposes 


only, and so he should not worry. He 


chose not to attend the meeting. 

At the time, although Measure DD had 
been passed two years before, its plans to 
open up the adjoining Lake Merritt 
Channel were still only on the drawing 
board stage, the implications apparent 
only to a handful of the interested: 

At the Peralta trustee meeting; Dones 
presented an ambitious plan to “design 
and build new facilities that will provide 
localized and centralized multi-govern- 


mental administrative buildings, enhanced 


civic, educational, commercial, residen- 


tial, and recreational uses on the land cur- 


rently occupied by the Laney College 
parking lot and [Peralta] district adminis- 
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trative center,” according to the official 
meeting minutes. In a PowerPoint presen- 
tation, Dones also said that his plans 
could include the development of lands 
currently occupied by the Laney College 
athletic fields. 
Following the meeting, I reported in 
the Berkeley Daily Planet that “while 


Dones was vague about what the final - 


plans might be, he told trustees that the 
development plan would be anchored by 
administrative offices built for unnamed 
government agencies, but he also men- 
tioned the placement of a medical center 
and “up to 1,000 residential units” on the 
property. Trustees approved a one-year 


exclusive negotiating agreement with | 


Dones to flesh out his plans into a formal 
development proposal despite a plea from. 
‘the Laney College president to hold off 
until faculty and staff at his college could 
be brought into the discussion, 
The Lake Merritt Channel develop- 
“ment wars had officially begun. But the 
biggest blasts were not-heard at Peralta or 
‘Laney, but acfoss the street at the aging 
administrative headquarters of the 
Oakland Unified School District (OUSD)- 
AcT Two: OAKLAND UNIFIED 
SCHOOL DISTRICT | 
In. the spring following the passage of 
Measure DD, OUSD found itself in a 
severe financial crisis, caught between an 
unexpected drop in student attendance — 
leading to a resulting drop in-state reim- 


bursements — and the unanticipated — 


effects of a teacher pay raise. Faced with | 


the inability to meet its final payroll of the 
‘fiscal year, the OUSD school board was 
forced to request a massive-state loan, 

triggering a state takeover of the district. 
In the last frantic days before the 2003 


See Oakland Wins a Round page 15 
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The Ruinous Legacy of Bush’s No Child Left Behind 


U.S. public schools jeopardized by privatization and profit-seeking corporations 


by Margot Pepper 


: ¥"0 Child Left Behind (NCLB) 
was signed into law in 2001 by 
President George W. Bush, 
backed by both Democrats ‘and 


Saree 


Republicans. The backbone of the pro-— 


gram, allegedly designed to hold schools 
accountable for academic failure, is stan- 
dardized state testing for students and edu- 
cators. Rather than improve public educa- 
tion, however, there is now ample evidence 
that NCLB testing is part of a systematic 
effort to privatize diverse urban pple 
-schools in the United States. 

The objectives of privatization have 
been threefold: first, to divert taxpayer 
money from the public sector to the cor- 


- porate sector; second, to capture part of © 


the market, which would otherwise be 
receiving free education; and third, to 
drive out middle class accountability, 
leaving behind a disposable population 
that won’t have a voice about the inappro- 


priate use of their tax dollars, nor the 


bleak outlook on their futures. 

“As a for-profit venture, public educa- 
tion represents a market worth over 600 
billion dollars,” notes Dr. Henry A. 
.Giroux, in Z Magazine. 

“The emergence of HMOs and hospital 
management companies created enormous 
opportunities for investors..We believe 
the same pattern will occur in education,” 
observes Mary Tanner, managing director 
of Lehman Brothers.’ 

“Bush’s proposal for national sendane 
ized testing is helping to pave the.way for 
these EMO’s,” says Project Censored in 


their annual collection of most censored 


stories, “While the aptly named Educational 
Management Organizations are being pro- 
moted: as the new answer to impoverished 
school districts and dilapidated classrooms, 
the real emphasis is on investment returns 
_ rather than student welfare and educational 
development.’” 7 
For over a century, norm- -teferenced 
‘test results have been misinterpreted in 
‘the United States to support racist cam- 
paigns. IQ tests were used as an argument 
against integration of schools, the passage 
of the Civil Rights Law of 1964, and the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965. In 1969, 
Arthur Jensen used his so-called “find- 
ings” — that average African-American 


IQs were significantly lower than those of 
Euro-American or white children — to 


attack educational programs. which Penete 
the poor, like Head Start.’ 

An influential study by Elizabeth Peal 
and Wallace Lambert in 1962 found that 
the higher the subjects’ economic status, 
the higher scores would be on norm-refer- 
enced tests. Similarly, higher achievement 


scores on the NCLB tests have been pre-_- 
dicted according to zip codes, used by 


economists to sort by economic status.” | 
Randy L. Hoover and Kathy L. Shook 


note that a study of 593 Ohio School * 


Districts show the district’s high stakes . 
tests “correlate with Social Economic 
Status to such a high degree as to virtually 
mask any and all actual academic achieve- 
ment claimed to be measured by these 
tests.”° They observe that students were 
“visible victims of sorting by socio-e¢o- 
nomic status... by high stakes tests that 
‘fail to meet recognized, scientific stan- 
dards of test validity.” 

Now, the standardized tests that are 
part of the NCLB campaign are being 
used to lend legitimacy to policies that 
lead to a cheap, uneducated labor pool and 
increased profits in the private sector. The 
effect of NCLB has been to dismantle 
public education by funneling public tax 
dollars directly to corporations: through 
penalties, private tutoring companies, and 


Students march and rally to defend the right to a quality education for all. 


vouchers. Once more, the populations 
paying for this policy are students-of color 


and ‘the poor, since the poorest schools — 


with limited resources comprised primari- 
ly of such students perform the worst on 
the tests. The schools are then reconstitut- 


ed by the school district, outsourced to — 
_private companies like Edison, or a por- 
tion of their federal funding is diverted to- 


EN choice” tutoring programs. 
According to Ben Clarke -in-a 
Corpwatch. org article entitled “Leaving 
Children Behind,’”’ public school money 
was thus diverted to the company 
Educate, which runs the Sylvan Learning 


- Centers, whose revenues, Clarke reports, 


“grew from $180 to $250 million in the 
_ past three years [2001-04] and Wiese 
- profits shot up 250 percent last year.” 

And, writes Clarke, since the introduc- 
tion of NCLB, sales of printed materials 
related to standardized tests nearly tripled 
to $592 million, money that was drained 
from the public schools, since Bush pro- 
vided no funding for the increased costs. 


FALSE REPORTS OF NCLB success 


A 2006 study by Harvard University . 


Civil Rights Project found that the sutc- 
cesses reported by NCLB proponents 
“simply do not show up on an indepen- 
dent national test, the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress, 
known as the ‘nation’s report card.’”® 

_ A comparison of public high school 
graduation rates over the course of the 
implementation of NCLB seems to. con- 


‘firm that the policy is actually damaging 


students of color. The public high school 


~ graduation rate for African Americans and 


Latinos nationwide has sunk from 56 per- 


cent and 54 percent respectively in 1998 


— before NCLB policies took their toll — 
to about 50 percent in 2005, according to 
a March 2005 report by the Civil Rights 


Project at Harvard University.’ The. 


authors, Dan Losen and Johanna Wald, 


point out that “because of misleading and 


inaccurate reporting of dropout and gradu- 
ation rates, the public remains unaware of 
this educational and civil rights crisis.” 

‘In California, looking at the dropout 
rates, according to statistics provided by 
the California Department of Education 


sand published by Ed-Data, from 2000 to 


2005, the four-year dropout rate for 
California went from'11.1 percent to 12.7 
percent, with dropout rates for African 
Americans increasing nearly four percent- 


Students eager to learn in an inner-city Oakland classroom. 


age points from 18.1 percent to 21.8 per- 

cent. Latino dropout rates also increased 
from 15.3 percent to 16.6 percent evans 
that same period." 


MIDDLE CLASS FLIGHT 


The dismantling of the public schools 
is forcing those who can afford to pay for 


private schools to give up their right to. 
_ free, equal education. Driving the entitled 
‘middle class out of the public schools fur-: 


thers yét another goal of privatization, 
namely that of decreasing accountability, 
reports Dr. Giroux." 

Dr. Giroux points out that while an 
increasing number of students of color may 
not graduate under NCLB, their failing 
public schools are more than willing to pro- 
vide them with “the appropriate attitudes 
for future work in low-skilled, low-paying 
jobs.”? Pat Wechsler reported in Business 
Week that thanks to partnerships with busi- 
nesses, such as McDonald’s, in under-fund- 
ed schools, students “learned how a 
McDonald’s works, and how to apply and 
interview for a job at McDonald’s.”’" 

It is no coincidence that one of the 
largest contributors to President Bush’s 
drive to institute vouchers, tuition tax 
credits, and charter schools is the Walton 
family-founder of Wal-Mart — who has 
dedicated at least $250 million to such 
efforts over the past six years, according 
to USA Today. Wal-Mart is the largest 
private employer in the United States, 
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with more than one million workers. 

Wal-Mart’s wages and benefits are sig- 
nificantly below retail industry standards, 
according to a report entitled, “The Hidden 
Cost of Wal-Mart Jobs,” by Dr. Arindrajit 
Dube, Ph.D. and Ken Jacobs."* According to 
Anthony Bianco, who wrote a 2006 biogra- 
phy of the man, Walton “preferred unedu- 
cated workers.” Such workers are unlikely 
to question low pay, or unionize. 


School failure is a product of “the politi- | 


cal, economic, and social dynamics of 
poverty, joblessness, sexism, race and class 
discrimination, unequal funding, or a- 
diminished tax base,” reports Giroux."® 
NCLB REQUIREMENTS LOWER THE 
QUALITY OF EDUCATION. 


An illustration -of class and race dis- 
crimination leading to school failure is the 
use of McGraw-Hill’s Open. Court pro- 
gram by schools afraid of NCLB penal- 
ties, even though the-phonics program has 
been proven to damage. students. 
According to a study by Margaret 
Moustafa and Robert E. Land at 
California State University in Los 
Angeles, “schools using Open Court. are 
significantly more likely to be in the bot- 
tom quartile of the SAT 9 [state] assess- 
ment than comparable schools using non- 
scripted programs.”"’ 

The president’s educational program 
mandates any district wishing to qualify for 


See No Corporation Left Behind page 15 
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‘Sweatshops on Wheels’ Pollute N earby Communities 
A Union-Community Coalition Takes Aim. at Port of Oakland Trucking 


Port trucking is like working 


in a-sweatshop on wheels. And 

_ residents near the ports are 
plagued by asthma and bron- 
chitis, and have some of the _ 
highest incidences of cancer in 
the region. 


by Doug Bloch 


he economic development deal 

usually offered to low-income 
communities is very inuch like a 

bad trade deal: it offers minimal 

jobs and ignores environmental sustain- 
ability. The jobs created tend to be the 
dirtiest and most dangerous and — espe- 
cially in the case of retail — jobs without 
_living wages. The result is unchecked 
degradation that pits unions, environmen- 


_talists, and communities against each 


other. The only winners are the businesses 
that profit from the divide. 

‘The Coalition for Clean Air and Safe 
Ports in Oakland, a blue-green partnership 
of local environmental groups, unions, 
faith-based organizations, workers, and 
community groups, has embarked on an 


innovative campaign to reverse the old 


development standard and make the port 
work for all. While the shipping industry 
booms at the Port of Oakland, neighbor- 
ing communities and the truck drivers 


who work there choke on a cloud of — 


smog. Fixing port trucking for workers 
and the community is one key to unlock- 
ing this cycle. . 

Container trucking at ports is where 
pollution, low wages, danger, and ineffi- 


ciency meet. Heavy-duty. trucks produce ~ 


30-40 percent of the pollution at ports, 
making them a significant health hazard. 


~ Groups such as the West Oakland 


Environmental Indicators Project have 
long pushed the Port for more account- 
ability on the environmental impacts asso- 
ciated with this industry. Their studies 
show there is five times more diesel 
exhaust per person in the communities 
surrounding the Port of Oakland than in 
other parts of the city. Residents near the 
ports are plagued by asthma and bronchi- 
tis, and have some of the highest inci- 
dences of cancer in the region. Truck dri- 
vers also experience the effects of direct 
exposure to exhaust. 

Port trucking is like working in a 
sweatshop on wheels.' Because they are 
misclassified as independent businesses, 
drivers have no employment protections. 


from page x 


ty in communities of color have created 
the conditions for the current wave of 
mass incarceration and the boom in prison 
labor exploitation. 

In the Bayview Hunters Point neighbor- 
hood of San Francisco, a historically Black 
community with an estimated 50 percent 
unemployment rate, the community is fac- 
ing criminalization, incarceration and mass 
displacement as a result of gentrification. 
San Francisco, along with eight other coun- 
ties in California, is implementing gang 
injunctions-curfews, anti-loitering, and 
anti-association laws that function very 
similar to Black Codes for Black, Latino, 
and Asian youth — using the pretext of 
gang prevention to track young men into 
the prison system to become prison labor, 
while preparing the community for rede- 
velopment and gentrification. 

People Organized to Win ae nee 


Rooted in Slavery: Prison Labor Exploitation 


Oakland truckers protest Port parking policies. 


Paid by the load instead of the hour, dri- 
vers spend up to half their time — with 
engines idling — waiting at the port to 


transfer loads. Motor carriers they work 


with have little incentive to speed up the 


wait times. At this point, drivers are strug- 
gling to pay for fuel and rent, and have lit- 


tle power to improve their conditions. 
Drivers must purchase their own trucks, 
so they often buy aged rigs that lack mod- 
ern safety and clean air technologies. 

At the Port of Oakland, over 100 small 
motor carriers contract with over 2,500 
truck drivers. Motor carriers undercut 
each other in pricing in a race to the bot-. 


Rights (POWER) i is building power among 
Bayview residents and fighting for econom- 
ic development that addresses the interests 
of the Black community, which will create 
alternatives to prison labor exploitation." 
Struggles like this are being waged all 
across the country and provide an opening 


to link the demands for worker rights, com- 


munity rights, and prisoner rights. 

The fight against the exploitation of 
prison labor is at once a fight against 
racial profiling and mass. incarceration, 
and also for genuine economic develop- 
ment in Black, Latino; Asian, and Pacific 
Islander communities. The labor move- 
ment in the United States has a responsi- 
bility to support prisoner unions such as 


the Missouri Prison Labor Union 


(MPLU), which is fighting for higher 
wages and collective bargaining, and to 
challenge labor unions who dismiss pris- 
oners as stealing jobs from the “good law- 
abiding workers” on the outside. 


Photo by Jess Clarke 


_tom with razor-thin margins. The sector is 


plagued by inefficiency, instability, and a 
driver shortage. 
Drivers have poverty- -level earnings with 


’ median income of $25,000 after truck 


expenses.” The majority of workers are 
immigrants; many are undocumented.* 
Turnover is high, making it nearly impossi- 
ble to monitor who has access to the port. 


_The Port of Oakland, which handles over 


one million containers a year, offers truck 
replacement incentives to reduce pollution, 
but that only addresses one piece of the 
puzzle.* We need a holistic vision in order 


to serve drivers, community members, and ~~ 


As Sidney Williams of the MLPU 
states, “In this struggle we seek to regain ~ 
our human dignity.” That is the demand 
of the slavery abolition movement of the 
21st century. : 


- ENDNOTES 
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4. Green, Fletcher M.; “Some Aspects of 
the Convict Lease System in the Southern 


the shippers that use the ports. 

_ The Port ranks among the top four in 
the nation and top twenty in the world in 
terms of annual container traffic, but the 
“global gateway from the West Coast to 
the world” hasn’t been sharing those ben-. 
efits with the community closest to it. 

To move ahead, we need to create new 
relationships with the Port of Oakland. 
The Coalition for Clean Air and Safe 
Ports in Oakland advocates that port 
trucking must be included in the Port of 
Oakland’s purview. The Port needs to 


_ take responsibility for the trucking opera- 
_ tfons on its property, just as it does for the 


concessions which operate on Port proper- 
ty at the Oakland Airport. 

At the airport, businesses who win. 
contracts for concessions are expected to 
meet minimum operating standards. For 
_ the trucking industry at the Port, this 
would mean clean, fuel-efficient trucks, 
off-street parking that frees the neighbor- 
hood from unnecessary truck traffic, 
union scale wages, and clear recognition 
of the truckers’ employment rights, 
including of course, their right to form a 
union and engage in collective bargaining. 

Together, we can create a new model 
that promotes environmentally: and eco- 
nomically sustainable growth. This sort of 
organizing, to hold a public agency 
accountable to the standards the commu- 
nity demands, can create stable, quality 
union jobs, which will create lasting bene- 
fits to the economy of the region. 

Truckers will have employment protec- 


tions, employers will have incentives to 


switch to clean technologies, ports will 
have more checks in place for safety, 


_ security, and efficiency, and communities 
"will havé cleaner air and quieter streets. 
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Tenants Plus Land Trust Beat Gentrification 


Countercultural ownership 
models have now become a 
full-fledged housing strategy 
adopted by a wide ar oy of 
people. 


by Rhea Serna 


/ 


ituated at the juncture of San 

Francisco’s Chinatown and finan- 

cial district, 53 Columbus is a 

“prime” piece of real estate by 
anybody’s estimate. But the tenants of 
this very desirable property — mostly 
low-income Chinese immigrants — prob- 
ably wish it were not so. 


Their troubles began in 1998 when San. 


Francisco City College — the owners of 53 
Columbus — issued eviction notices with 


the intention of demolishing the building. 


The tenants turned to the Asian Law 
Caucus for help and in 2001, this loose 
coalition of residents and community 
activists persuaded City College to sell 


their building to the newly formed San — 


Francisco Community Land~ Trust 


- (SECLT), which in turn converted the 


building into a cooperative. 

Since then, with funding from the City 
of San Francisco and various grants, ten- 
ants have worked side by side with volun- 
teers of the SFCLT to rehabilitate the 
building and upgrade the apartments, 
making them affordable, in ee for 
the tenants to own. 

Historically, the populauon of San 
Francisco has always been diverse — ethni- 
cally and socio-economically. Today, rapid 
gentrification has made the city the second 
most expensive in the United States, forcing 
out people of color and working families. In 
the last 20 years, housing prices have 
increased more rapidly than working peo- 
ple’s incomes, and over one-fourth of the 
city’s renters pay over 35 percent of their 
income for housing. 

Whenever a tenant moves out of a rent- 


In San Francisco’s : Chinatown, tenants at 53 Columbus Street celebrate their victory over the forces 
of eviction. The tenants worked with the Land Trust to convert their building into a cooperative. 


controlled apartment, the rent reverts to 
the market rate. In addition, evictions, 


condominium conversions, and the sale of: 


multi-family properties, have all forced 


long-term residents to leave the apart- 


ments that they have. occupied for 
decades. Without affordable housing, San 


Francisco is in danger of becoming a 


homogeneous community with all of its 
diversity confined to history books. 


“When you’re living in someone’s - 


home, your life is dependent on other peo- 
ple. When you have your own home, you 
have autonomy.” Ji, a retired cook, told 
the San Francisco Chronicle in a July 25, 
2006 story on how the Land Trust has 
benefitted the residents. 

The SFCLT provides inexpensive, resi- 


dent-controlled housing that working peo- 
ple can afford. Under the Community Land 
Trust (CLT) model, residents have the 
opportunity to cooperatively own their 


’ building. Residents purchase their units at a 


price based on their ability to pay, but they 
have to sign a “limited-equity” agreement, 
which places restrictions on the re-sale of 


- the units, and obliges them to sell their units 


only to other low-income earners — to 
ensure that all units within a CLT will be 
perpetually affordable. The lease agree- 
ments that govern a CLT are usually in 
effect for 99 years, with the option of 
renewal for another 99 years. Residents can 
also deed their units to their heirs. 

There are more than 200 housing-ori- 
ented land trusts around the country, and 


Photo by Malcolm Yeung 
Asian Law Caucus 


from their 1970s beginnings based on 
countercultural ownership models, they 
have expanded to become a full-fledged 
housing strategy adopted by a wide array 
of people. 

But true to its roots, the CLT model is 
more than just a mechanism for develop- 
ing and financing affordable housing. 
Each apartment building that is rehabili- 
tated and turned over to a CLT becomes a 


permanent barrier against gentrification. 


In other words, CLT's have the poten- 
tial to revolutionize cities, making them 
places in which people of all races and 
income levels can live. 

Rhea Serna is a member of the board of 


directors of the San Francisco Community 
Land Trust. 
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centration as a viable strategy to deter 


urban uprisings. 

Whatever the intentions of its promot- 
ers, the end result of spatial deconcentra- 
tion (supported by the Nixon, Reagan, 


Bush Sr. and Jr., and Clinton administra- . 


tions) has been the political demobiliza- 
tion of the oppressed as poor residents are 
scattered to the suburbs. 


PUSHING THE POOR OUT OF TOWN 
Urban Habitat studies published in the 


- 1990s track the deconcentration process in 


the Bay Area where displaced low-income 
residents generally are dispersed to the 
rim cities of Antioch, Vallejo, San Pablo, 
Dixon, El Cerrito, and Vacaville. In each 
of these areas, the number of available 
jobs exceeds the population. Some, like 
Vallejo and Alameda, have suffered high 


unemployment rates as a result of military. 


base closures. So, public housing trans- 
plants to these areas often have to com- 
mute to the metropolitan areas to find 
low-wage work. 

Overt political racism is another issue 


‘that gentrification refugees have to face in 


the rim cities. A case in point is the early 


morning raid conducted by a Vallejo city. 


taskforce on the federally subsidized but 
privately owned Marina Green develop- 
ment in 1997. Over 60 families were 
rousted from their beds and forced to 
watch as officers ransacked their apart- 


Deliberate Displacement of the Poor 


ments for no apparent reason other than 
that they all received welfare. 

The irony of federal housing policy 
“reform” is that it uses a progressive cri- 
tique to accomplish completely conserva- 
tive aims. The HOPE VI program argues 
against warehousing the poor in substan- 
dard areas and many housing authorities 
actually have self-sufficiency programs 
for their residents to prepare for gainful 
employment. However, by abolishing the 
requirement that demolished public hous- 
ing units be replaced on a one-for-one 
basis and cutting funding, Congress has 
effectively given the federal government 
an exit strategy out of the public housing 
business. 

_ As the nationwide housing crisis inten- 
sifies and the nation teeters on the brink 


of a recession, we are faced with the type © 


of economic and political conditions that 
existed during the Great Depression. We 
can only hope that they will lead to a re- 
ermergence of some of the more enlight- 
ened and progressive social programs of 
that era. 


URBAN REMOVAL: LEGACY OF 
DESTRUCTION 


The term “urban removal” refers 
explicitly to the government-financed- 
and-facilitated destruction of inner-city 
housing. In the case of HOPE VI, the 
destruction is of government-owned 
developments; but in some cases, the gov- 


ernment also seized private property and 


removed entire communities. 


‘The Western Addition or Fillmore 


District of San Francisco is ground zero in ~ 


the history of urban removal. The first 
removal in that area occurred \with the 
internment of Japanese-American citizens 
during World War II. The area was then 


populated by Blacks who were aggres- 


sively recruited from the southern states 
to. work in the Bay Area building war 
machines. 

During the war years, Blacks not only 
enjoyed a degree of economic prosperity, 
the neighborhood became a center for 
jazz, blues, and the arts. But when the war 
ended, the government started a propagan- 
da campaign against the Fillmore, brand- 


ing it “blighted.” Given the relative pros- . 


perity of the Fillmore at the time, the 


notion of “blight” had little to do with 


decrepit conditions, but everything to do 
with racist ap SUUIpUORS and developer. 
profit. 

The urban renewal legislation passed 
by Congress in 1949 and 1954 conferred 
Redevelopment Agencies-with the power 


to condemn entire city blocks and evict — 
residents, be they renters or owners. The 


process of eminent domain proved devas- 
tating to the roughly 17,000 people dis- 
placed during both phases of the project. 
Before urban removal, a large portion 
of Blacks owned their own homes. Joyce 
Miller was nine years old when her family 
was forced to leave-their home under the 
threat of eminent domain. “They offered 
the families some money, usually less 
than what the place was worth,” Miller 
recalls. “They told you that if you didn’t 
accept, they would take your home any- 


be) 


how. 
Although Miller’s family found hous- 
ing not far from their former home, other 
residents were not as lucky. “The realtors 
made sure that if you stayed in San 
Francisco, you went only to the Ingleside 
District or the Bayview,” she says. 
Se eons else was pushed out of the 
city: 


James Tracy is a freelance writer, longtime 
housing activist, and president of the San 
Francisco Community Land Trust. 
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The San Francisco Day 
Labor Program is an essen- 


tial service center for mar- 


ginalized workers combing 


the city’s streets.for a job. 


i 


by Preeti Shekar 


push.a partially shattered glass door 

of an incongruous-looking office and 
walk past a group of Latino and 

B_ African American men into the 
offices of the San Francisco Day Labor 
Program (SF-DLP) in the Mission district. 
It is a slightly chilly morning but that 
doesn’t deter the workers awaiting a job 
assignment from taking a break outdoors. 
Inside, rows of half-occupied chairs — 
like those seen in hospital waiting rooms 
— accost my eyes. The workers mill 


about, chat, read the newspaper, and one 


of them, Leon, reads the popular Hindu 
scripture Bhagavad Gita. The spiritual 
detachment propounded in the Gita helps 
him overcome the despair of waiting, he 
claims. It is a long wait alright — barely 
10 per cent of the waiting work force will 
work that day. 


Meanwhile, an animated English class 


is in progress in one of the rooms. Victor 
Ruiz is busy breaking down the annoying 
grammatical inconsistencies of the 
English language to a group of six men. 
Further inside is the modestly fur- 
nished but functional administrative office 
of the SF-DLP, where a polite but busy 
Hector Valdez, a program coordinator, 
ushers me in. While he continues to work 
away, filing, answering phone calls, and 
responding to requests, he tells me the 


story of the SF-DLP, the largest of its 
kind, attracting more than 100 workers, 
including new immigrants, to: its unas- 
suming offices everyday. 

The San Francisco Day Labor 
Program, a project of the La Raza Centro 
Legal in San Francisco (www.lrcl.org), is 
an essential: service center for the margin- 
alized worker combing the city’s streets 
for a job. Combining comprehensive ser- 
vices, organizing, and leadership develop- 
ment, the program empowers the day 
laborer community, making it more eco- 
nomically and politically self-sufficient. 

Renee Saucedo, a senior organizer at 
La Raza, notes that in an environment of 
extreme hostility to immigrant rights, a lot 
of the organizing is prioritized around 
oppressive bills and the current wave of 
Immigration and Customs Enforcement 
raids against undocumented workers. 

: “The working class immigrant commu- 
nity. is in a situation of extreme .vulnera- 
bility,” : notes Saucedo.. “Trauma, addic- 
tion, high stress aggravated by the prob- 


lems they face, like homelessness and 


extreme poverty, additionally complicate 
their organizing. We see ourselves as 
providers of vital tools to the workers so 
that they can then go on and fight for what 
they. essentially should have had in the 
— place.” 


~ WOMEN’S WING OF THE SF-DLP 


Jill Shenker is an organizer with the 
women’s collective of the SF-DLP, which 
was founded a few years ago to explicitly 
address the needs and issues of women 
workers. “We realized the need for an 


exclusive women’s collective to address 


the additional issues of abuse and 
exploitation that women as workers face,” 
notes Shenker. “The collective today 
serves as an invaluable model for bringing 
together labor, civil rights,.and communi- 
ty-based organizations” — all vital in 
today’ s disturbing, vacuum for political 
organizing. 

The women’s collective also serves as 
a forum to build leadership among women 
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Day Labor Program Unites Politics and Services 


An English class is held at the San Francisco Day Labor Program. 


workers, several of them domestic work- 


-ers. Today, the collective is a 70-member- 


strong group of women who meet weekly 
to strategize support and prioritize 
women’s access to environmentally safe 
jobs. English and computer classes pro- 
vide the additional boost that immigrant 
women need in order to resist and call 
attention: to routine exploitation and 
abuse. — ; 


While improving job skills and access 
to better pay is the immediate goal of the 


collective, they make no bones about the 


fact that they wish to be an active feminist 
forum for women’s leadership and per- 
spectives in the larger labor movement. 

“We ultimately exist to build women’s 
leadership and their presence at the nego- 
tiating table,” says Shenker. 

The collective meets weekly to provide 
support, make organizational decisions, 


and share work strategies. Collective . 


members also get to undergo free worker 
safety trainings and English classes. The 
communal core of the collective ensures a 
level of professionalism on par with 
industry standards and also ensures the 
accountability that the job. market 
demands. ° 

Shenker explains that the center is just 
beginning: to create a written curriculum 
for the workshops where the women 
workers are trained in the different aspects 
of safety related. to domestic work. They 
have undertaken the project with the Data 
Center to put together information on 
toxic substances in cleaning products, 
safer alternatives, healthy workplace 
ergonomics, and other safety and health 
issues. The workshops are peer-led and 
limited to seven to nine members at a time 


to make them participatory, while also 


enabling the members to take charge. 
“We use a lot of popular education 


_tools and strategies to inform and educate 


our worker-members,” says Shenker. 
“This means that the meetings themselves 
are a source of information-sharing and 
presenting. The orally shared curricula are 
also empowering for women as they are 
many times experts based on their experi- 
ence, and this is available to new mem- 
bers.” = 
Other population education tools like 
agit prop theater and basic hands-on 


workshops help break down more com- 
plex information, especially legalese, in 
ways that relate to the workers’ situations 
and experience in the current atmosphere 
of hostility towards worker rights. 

With my broken Spanish and a smile, I 
weave my way past some of the lounging 
workers and introduce. myself to Alex 


from El Salvador who has beén a Tegular 
at the center for a year and a half. 

“We function like an informal support 
group. The access to basic health and 
legal services that we get here is crucial. 


Without it; we would be in a dire. situa- 


tion,” he states nonchalantly. 
More than the services the program 


provides, it is the informal connections 


and support that ensures a steady stream 
of members who share information and 
the little resources they have access to. 
“We get access to some computer 
training but we are yet to explore it fully,” 
says Alex. “But the center is like a home 
for us. Especially those of us who are 
homeless,” he adds, with a beaming smile. 


While waiting, the workers also adver- — 
tise the availability of cheap, accessible, 


and efficient labor. Fliers and posters are 
regularly. distributed and posted, just like 
the cheap cigarettes and coffee happily 


Shared among strangers. But the SF-DLP 


is more than just a hub of activity, net- 
working, and training. It is also a crucial 
place for bonding, as members look out 
for each other, even as they compete for 
the few jobs available each day. 

The member meetings are informal but 
informational and highly interactive. 
Open to diverse progressive groups 
involved with labor, education, or immi- 
grant rights, they seek to provide as much 
information as possible in the brief few 
hours that they meet each week. “We 
invite all kinds of folks committed to 
immigrant and worker rights to address 


our meetings because we believe that’s 


the best way to learn and use resources 
effectively” notes Hector. 

The Day Labor Program is affiliated 
with a network of immigrant rights groups 
in the San Francisco Bay Area, Deporten 
La Migra, that includes the SF Living Wage 


Coalition and Mujeres Unidas Activas, and ~ 


is also a part of the emerging Bay Area 


-Immigrant Rights Coalition (BAIRC). 
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WORKER CENTERS — GATEWAYS TO 


THE MOVEMENT 


-Worker centers have emerged as piv- 
otal components of immigrant working 
class communities consolidating their 
rights. Through the triad of tools these 
centers provide — service delivery, advo- 
cacy; and organizing = they are playing a 
crucial role in helping immigrants navi- . 
gate somewhat steadily through the rough 
seas of work and legal rights in the United 


States. 


Labor expert Janice Fine calls labor 
centers the gateway organizations that are 
meeting immigrant workers where they 
are, while also providing them with a 
wealth of information and training. 

The San Francisco Day Labor 
Program, like other worker centers, pro- 
vides a wide range of day-to-day work 
services: from one-on-one assistance to 
individuals who walk in the door with 


_employment-related problems, to mount- 


ing collective action campaigns to change 
employer, industry, or government poli-_ 
cies and practices. The SF-DLP has 
helped secure back wages for a number of 
its workers and constantly educates its 
warkers on their rights through their fliers 
and curriculum materials. 

Through the trio of umbilical services 
they provide, worker centers like the SF- 
DLP are mobilizing immigrant workers to 
defend their rights and ‘make their voices 
heard. By providing a broad political con- 
text in which to practice skills and mutual 
aid, the program enables participants to 
join the fight against regressive immigra- 
tion laws and to organize their workplaces 
The DLP is proving that the politics and 
need for labor unionizing is alive and well 
in the heartland of capitalist America. 

The San Francisco Day Labor Program - 
is a nonprofit that connects homeowners 
and businesses with experienced laborers 
for temporary or ongoing jobs, such as 
moving, house cleaning, painting, garden- 
ing, and more. ~ * 

Call Monday-Friday, from 7 a.m.-1 


p.m. and Saturday, from 7 a.m.-12 noon, 


to hire workers for any time. Call-(415) 
252-5375 or (415) 252-5376. 


‘. Preeti Shekar is a producer for the’ 
Women’s Magazine on KPFA radio. 
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Heise Is Where the Work Is: The Color of Domestic Labor 


by Preeti Shekar 


n 1998, 48-year-old Parvathi Ammal 
came to Cupertino, California, from. 
Madurai, India, to visit her distant 
but well-to-do relatives on their invi- 
tation. During her originally planned 
three-month stay, she helped the Gopalan 
family with household chores, including 
taking care of their two children and occa- 
sional cooking. At the end of her stay, the 
family invited her to continue living with 
them as a domestic help for a monthly 


_ payment of $300, convincing her that 


working informally and overstaying her 
visitor visa, were not crimes. 
Unfortunately,-within a few months, her 
sweet deal turned into a nightmare as she 
realized that her “employers” were out to 
exploit her. “At first, my work was well- 
defined — daily light chores like doing the 
dishes, and taking care of the kids when 
both [parents] were away at work. But 
within weeks, the work started piling up.” 
Ammal’s work load ranged from doing 
the laundry and mowing the lawn, to 
cooking three meals a day for a family of 


_ five, and constantly cleaning up after 


them. Her health deteriorated, she was 
paid irregularly, and she was not allowed 
to call anyone. With her scant English 
skills, Ammal was helpless and endured 
the abuse until some friends helped her 
escape back to Madurai, where she now 
makes Indian pickles for a living. 

Parvathi Ammal, it turns out, is one of 
the lucky ones because her story of abuse 
and exploitation, piformnately, is not 
unique. 

Every year, millions of Asian women 
migrate from theit home countries to 
work as domestic workers, service work- 


ers, and sex workers in the United States, 


Canada, Europe, and the Middle East. 
This international flow of labor, so to 
speak, iS set in motion by the harsh 
domestic and trade policies of the first and 


third world governments, which systemat- 
ically disempower the poor. : 


In the United States, cutbacks in 
healthcare and inadequate access to 
affordable childcare have made the mid- 
dle-class desperate for cheap household 
labor. Consequently, immigrant women 
constitute a major proportion of the grow- 
ing domestic workforce in the United 
States, with Latinas making up a majority 


‘in the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Area. 


Sadly, a growing number of these immi- 
grant domestic laborers frequently find 


- themselves in inextricable situations of 
exploitation and abuse. 


Domestic work is probably the most 


_taken-for-granted labor worldwide. Yet, it 


is the most crucial and time-consuming 
and it fuels the economic engine of any 
society. In the United States, the history 


of domestic labor is a study in racism. The’ 
first domestic laborers during the colonial 


period were African slaves. 


With the abolition of slavery, at least on: 


paper, Black women provided the next 
round of domestic labor, from the early 


-20th century until the 1970s. Now, it is the 


turn of immigrant women of color to serve 
as the backbone of the U.S. economy. A 
detailed study of domestic workers in New 
York found that 95 percent of them are peo- 
ple of color, and 93. percent are women. 
Sociologist Pierrette Hondagneu- 


~ Sotelo notes that while the structure of 


domestic work poses considerable obsta- 


cles to ‘traditional organizing, it can open 


the door to new tactics and: strategies that 
take advantage of women’s ability to net- 
work, connect, and draw strength from 
each other. Since the women are in vul- 
nerable positions and cannot confront 
their employers, they have to be organized 


_ through self-help seminars that raise con- 
‘sciousness around issues of exploitation 
and teach strategies for negotiating better 


-Murshida Begum (at left), a board member of Andolan and domestic worker, 
stands with Nahar Alam, the founder and executive director of Andolan. 
Photo courtesy of Workers' Awaaz 


wages and benefits. 

‘As for the feminist response to the 
problems of domestic workers in the 
United States, it has been lukewarm at 
best. Even the National Organization for 
Women has declined to comment on the 
issue of global trafficking of women, 
notes activist Grace Chang. “Perhaps the 
real issue is that privileged women of the 


> First World, even self-avowed feminists, 


may be some of the primary consumers 
and beneficiaries in this trade.” 

Ultimately, these women’s struggles to 
live a life with dignity point glaringly to 


the flawed structures currently in place 


that are predicated on a system of 
exploitation of the marginalized. While 
policy reform is the goal of many of these 
struggles, and would indeed help alleviate 
the hardships of many an immigrant 
woman laborer, it is still an inadequate 
solution in the long run. 

The greater need is for widespread, 
sustained mass movements of resistance 
that challenge the currently accepted norm 
of top-down capitalist economic para- 
digms with their many inequities — rang- 
ing from the disproportionately high 
income levels of corporate executives to 
the alarming increase in defense expendi- 
ture at the cost of national health and edu- 
cation programs. Worker-owned coopera- 
tives are one alternative to the capitalist 
model of ownership, but service labor in a 
capitalist framework will always remain 
open to exploitation, as long as manual 


labor is rendered invisible and not valued - 


by mainstream socio-economic systems. 


. THE DOMESTIC WORKER COALITION 


OF THE SAN FRANCISCO Bay AREA 


In 2004, a triad of Oakland-San 
Francisco Bay Area grassroots groups 
consisting of Mujeres Unidas Activas, the 


~ Women’s Collective of La Raza Centro 


Legal, and People Organized to Win 
Employment Rights (POWER) designed a 


participatory research project, comprised . 


of over 250 surveys, to analyze the work- 
ing-conditions of household workers. 
The surveys revealed that most Bay 


‘Area household workers typically support 


two adults and two children on average, 
but more than 80 percent of them do not 
earn enough to support a family of this 
size. One in three’workers reported that in 
the last two months they had worked more 
hours than agreed. There were also claims 


that employers shame and bully their 
workers, so they are too intimidated to 
fight effectively for their rights. 

In addition to documenting the abuses 
and outlining the demands of household 
workers, the Coalition sponsored a six-part 
study to examine sexism and the division of 
labor, the history of domestic work in the 
United States, and household worker move- 
ments in other countries. This participato- 
ry campaign, which explored the state of 
wages, benefits, and other issues that could 
help workers unite and effectively organize 
in the long run, is a successful example of 


outreach that’s driven by research and 


activism generated from within. 

The surveys reflect the extreme margin- 
alization experienced. by domestic workers: 
More than 95 percent of the surveyed 
women attested to the dire need for better 
wages, safer workplaces, paid overtime, 
sick days, holidays, health benefits, and the 
right to unionize and protect their rights. 

Other concerns expressed included not 


being paid on time, or being paid less than ; 


the agreed amount. Almost 10 percent 
reported that they had been sexually 
harassed or experienced some sort of vio- 
lence on the job, and about a third reported 


being insulted or threatened by employers. 


As part of the work in following up the 
survey, the San Francisco Bay Area 
Domestic Worker Coalition has forged 
alliances with the Coalition for Human 
Immigrant Rights of Los Angeles 
(CHIRLA) and the Los Angeles Pilipino 
Workers’ Center to form the California 
Household Workers’ Coalition. 

Coalition members co-wrote Asc RBI 
Bill 2536, which would have extended the 


- right to overtime compensation to. house- 


hold workers and fined abusive employers 
and those who fail to pay their employees. 
The proposal passed both houses, but 
was vetoed by Gov. Arnold 
Schwarzenegger. Despite the veto, the 
household workers see this proposal as the 
first step towards gaining respect and 
putting an end to the abuses in the industry. 
In the future they hope to address issues of 
occupational safety and health, healthcare 
access, and protection from discrimination. 


RESISTING THE EXPLOITATION OF 
~ SOUTH ASIAN IMMIGRANT WOMEN 
Nahar Alam migrated to the United 


States from Bangladesh under the 
assumption that this transatlantic journey 


would help her escape the cycle of alien- 
ation and abuse she had experienced as 
the wife of an already married man since 
the age of 14. But without money, a 
knowledge of English, or friends, she 
soon found herself powerless again — as. 
a domestic worker in New York City. 
Nahar found lodging with a family in 
Astoria, Queens, and began work as a gar- 
ment. worker, earning 35 cents per fin-~ 
ished piece. When in 15 days she had 
made only $35, she realized that she 
would have to find other sources of 
income. Nahar then embarked on a series 
of jobs cooking, cleaning, and baby-sit- 


. ting, often working 12-hour days for as 


little as $50 a week. 

Meanwhile, she also spent long hours 
at the public library, teaching herself 
English. Finally, a couple who had hired 
Nahar to tutor their daughter in Bengali, 
introduced her to Sakhi, a nonprofit orga- 
nization for South Asian women. Through 
them, Nahar found full-time babysitting 
work at a decent wage, with a family that 
treated her with dignity and allowed her 
time to volunteer at Sakhi and learn 
English at Hunter College. - 

Sakhi eventually hired Nahar Alam to 
organize a group of South Asian immi- 


_ grant women in exploitative, underpaid, 


and abusive domestic work situations. 
Many of these women were denied basic 
privileges, such as the use of a phone, 
days off, or even their promised pay. 

“They are isolated, they don’t know 
English,” explains Nahar. “Many come to 
America because of problems at home and 
are afraid that (Gif they complain) their 
employers will send them back.” 

Nahar organized demonstrations out- 
side homes of exploitative employers, 


implemented innovative outreach meth- _ 


ods, and handed out flyers on legal mini- 
mum wage and unjust working condition 


\ 


regulations. She conducted training work- . 


shops on workers’ and immigrants’ rights, 
on labor laws, and on negotiating with 
employers. In 1997, her group split from 
Sakhi and renamed itself Workers’ Awaaz 
(Workers’ Voice). With the help of Mike 
Wishnie, an ACLU attorney specializing 
in labor rights, Workers’ Awaaz sued on 
behalf of an exploited member and suc- 
ceeded in getting a $20,000 settlement in 
back pay from the employer. 

Fighting legal battles for workers’ com- 
pensation is not the primary goal of her 
organization, explains Nahar, but she want- 
ed to set a precedent that would demon- 
strate to the women of Workers’ Awaaz 
that their rights were very real, and that 
they. should not be afraid to exercise them. 


Today, Workers’ Awaaz is made up of 30 


domestic workers. and a dozen volunteers 
and receives funding from several founda- 


tions and public service organizations. 


Nahar Alam continues to work on 
reaching out to other exploited, low-wage 
immigrant communities. She helped start 
Andolan (Movement), a grassroots group 
that organizes low-wage South Asian 
women workers — mostly domestic, but 
also restaurant and retail employees — 


from Bangladesh, Pakistan, India, Nepal, 


and Sri Lanka. Andolan has helped its 
members resist a range of violations by 
employers, from federal and state mini- 
mum wage laws, to sexual harassment and 
abuse, to assault and false imprisonment. 

Because of the power disparity 
between employer and worker, Andolan 
will sometimes resort to protests outside 
employer homes and workplaces to get a 
response to specific grievances and to 
raise public awareness. Successful cases 
have resulted in payment of back wages 
and other damages. 


Preeti. Shekar is a producer for the 
Women’s Magazine on KPFA radio. 
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Youth Media and Popular Education: Change from Within 


Roaddawgz concentrates on 
homeless youth, First Voice 
provides access for women 
and people of color, and — 
Youth Radio focuses on — 
high school students. 


by Samantha Calamari | 


C 6 _ Il Lhave to say is that if you 
Aue with a staph infec- 


tion, please, please don’t. 


scratch, pick, or peel at the. scabs and 
bumps! It’s transferable to other people, 
so don’t be a jerk and pass it on.” Penguin 
is a San Francisco homeless youth who is 
trying to prevent oe spread of staph 
infection. : 

Health information is scarce on the 
streets; resources and services, even more 
so. Often, information from fellow home- 
less youth is the only way to learn about 
something. Getting the word out to youth 
about health issues is only one aspect of 
several Bay Area programs that focus on 
providing media access to youth and oth- 
ers excluded from traditional media chan- 
nels.. 

Roaddawgz concentrates on homeless 


_youth, the First Voice Apprenticeship pro- 


gram at KPFA provides access for women 
and people of color, and Youth Radio is 
geared towards high school students. 
ROADDAWGZ TAKES A BITE OUT OF 
HOMELESSNESS 
Started in 2003 as a safe space for 


exploring and bringing into the public 


forum the stories and ideas of homeless 
youth through writing, art, and multime- 
dia, Roaddawgz today is a four- -day- per- 
week drop-in center offering training in 
computers, creative and news writing, and 
digital media, to homeless youth. 
Self-published zines, youth magazines, 


' and the Roaddawgz website are used to 


publish participant works. These outlets, 
especially the website, not only bring the 
stories of the struggles of homeless youth 
to a greater public, they also serve as a 
network for friends and family to recon- 
nect with young people.they have lost 
touch with, “if they want to be found,” 
says Machiko Saito, Roaddawgz program 
director. 

- Yet, far beyond any end result, * 
Roaddawgz’s individualized education 
model focuses on each participant’ s needs 
in the immediate present. 

“Roaddawgz is the only place I have 
where I feel comfortable enough to get 
something done. There is no time limit, no 
due date, and no teacher standing over me 
and telling me that it has to be one way or 
another,” says one participant. 

“There was a day last year that I really 


Roaddawsgz is a drop- -in center offering training in Sommers, creative and news 
writing, and digital media, to homeless youth. 


wanted to get high,” adds Jade, another 
participant. “Instead, I ended up sitting at 
a computer at Roaddawgz writing about 
how I felt. Halfway through writing about 


_ how much and why I wanted to get high, I 


felt the chaos inside me leave and I no 
longer felt the desire to use.” 
Most homeless youth don’t have choic- 
es like these when living on the streets. 
Sickboy, another homeless youth, 
writes, 
can be comfortable enough to create all 


‘ those dreams we get told to forget, all the 


fantasies about adventure and excitement; 
we can live them, make our dreams solid 
concrete reality with enough determina- 
tion and stamina.” 
Empowering this population can 


inspire creativity, believes Saito. The cre- - 


ative process of articulating their stories 
becomes for them a way of helping them- 


selves and changing their situations. This _ 


is confirmed by Donovan, who says: “I’ve 


been coming to Roaddawgz since I was 


homeless back in the winter of 2005. 
Since then, I’ve gotten a job and an apart- 
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1978, while only $29 billion was allocat- 
ed in 2005.) 

Fact: Compared to 1978, the United 
States government now spends $84 billion 
more on subsidies for homeownership 


programs than on affordable housing for 


poor people. (It spent $38 billion in 1978 
on these subsidies for middle-class and 
affluent homeowners versus $122 billion 
in 2005.) 

Fact: In 2004, 61 percent of all eal 
housing subsidies went to households 


earning over $54,787 per year, while only. 


20 percent of those subsidies went to 
households earning less than $18,465 
annually. The 2004 federal poverty 


threshold for a household of four with two — 


minor children was $19,157. 
Fact: Approximately five percent of 
the United States population has a serious 


mental illness. However, the Department 


of Justice reports that 16 to 24 percent of 
the population in prison or jail has a men- 
tal illness. Moreover, inmates with mental 
illness in state prison were 2.5 times as 
likely to have been homeless in the year 


preceding their arrest than inmates with- 


out a mental illness. 


There is a direct correlation between the : 


federal government’s decision i in the late 
1970s and early 1980s to redirect expendi- 
tures for housing from rental assistance for 
poor people to homeownership — a trend 
that continues to today — and the subse- 
quent re-emergence of homelessness in 


“[Roaddawgz is] a place where we - 


ment, but I still come here Foon, for 
several reasons.’ 

Rodddawes” eran: all homeless 
youth, regardless of background. In other 
settings, this would inevitably spawn ten- 
sions, but Roaddawgz has never had any 
problems — with violence or otherwise 
— within the group. 

“Even though [these] le are con- 
sidered to have the same identity because 
they’re homeless youth, [in reality] we 
have such an eclectic group that repre- 


Sents all [the] diversity in society,” says 


Saito. Building a grassroots community of 
tolerance and respect has been a main 
focus of the program and perhaps its most 
effective and tangible contribution to the 
young residents of the streets. 


MANY FIND A NEW VOICE AT FIRST 
VOICE 
The grassroots community-building 


process seen at Roaddawgz finds a paral- 
lel at KPFA’s First Voice Apprenticeship 


program, started in 1985 to give people of - 


color and women a voice in the media. 


America in the early 1980s. 

If our federally mandated housing and 
homelessness plans (FEMA, HUD, and 
ICH) and our locally politicized cam- 
paigns had focused on addressing “what 
created this mess” in the first place, the 
ludicrous current attempts to fill a $54 bil- 
lion housing hole with a mere $1.4 billion 
of. annual homelessness assistance fund- 
ing would have drawn ridicule long ago. 


Life skills training courses for a home- ° 


less person do not compensate for the fact 
that in the 20 years from 1983 to 2002, 


the United States government built. 


500,000 fewer units of affordable housing 
than it did in the seven years from 1976- 
1982. Money management classes for a 
rural parent do not compensate for the 
35,000 fewer affordable units being built 
in rural America each year. 

- Better outreach and case management 


Jessica Johnson, a 20-year-old program 
participant, says, “First Voice invites peo- 
ple to engage in a dialogue that is not 
sprinkled from the top down by the. 
media. This is from the ground up. We are 
creating news and sharing experiences.” 

More structured than Roaddawgz’s 


educational model, First Voice’s 18-- 


month program encourages self-explo- 
ration and critical thinking, providing par- 
ticipants with the training to become 
strong media producers and civic journal- 
ists-in their own communities. This cre- 


~ ates a ripple effect as the consciousness 


and critical thinking developed by each 
participant is shared with the community. 
Three times a year, First Voice holds 
an open house during its weekly program, 
Full Circle, at which community members 
are invited to ae a roundtable discussion 


on current issues. 


Beyond its effect on the ereater com- 
munity, First Voice also seeks to have an 


impact on KPFA and has challenged the 
internal system to ensure that the appren- 


tices have a long-term presence at KPFA. 
According to Rainjita Yang-Geesler, 


program co-director, “There are elders. . 


here who [should] have the ability and 
skills to pass down knowledge, and create 
space for the fresh talent and voices 
emerging from the apprenticeship pro- 
gram. After 25 years, this is not happen- 


ing, so we [First Voice] are now moving - 


in anew direction for economic self deter- 
mination.” 


~ A TEEN’S Best FRIEND 


Youth Radio’s Denise Tejada is only 


18, but she has been producing media for 
four years. Last year, she won the Mission 


Cultural Center Film Festival’s Best 


Youth Producer award for her video letter 


“to the mayor from a San Francisco 


Mission District girl’s program. 

When accepting the award, she spoke 
about the ability to share her skills with 
others. “When I was 14, L was someone 
who had so much to say. I was lucky 
because I found a place I could express 
myself. It was almost like a weight was 
lifted from me. Now, I feel that I can give 
a voice to those who are not being heard.” 

Although each youth media education 
program is different in terms of approach 
and the population served, they all do pro- 


vide a space where youth are valued and | 
their voices cultivated. Most often, the . 


youth that enter these programs are not 
the youth that walk out into the world, 
confident, skilled, and motivated. — 

Says Tejada, “[Now] I really. under- 


_ Stand what the saying, ‘hard work pays 


off’ means. I now have so many opportu- 


nities in front of me. I am really excited 


about what’s out there and what’s next.” 


Samantha Calamari is a freelance journalist 
recently relocated to AGE York City. 


may be good things, but they are unrelat- 
ed to our nation’s massive reemergence of 
homelessness. Will the repressive policing 
of homeless people for sleeping and living 


On Our streets ever create enough housing — 
to make up for a $54 billion cutback from 
-the federal government? No. 


If we want to address homelessness in 
America, we need to stop looking at 
homeless people, at “them,” and we need 
to start looking at us. If we believe our 
government represents us, it is we, the 


people, who must pressure our senators” 


and congressional representatives to make 
a real economic commitment to restore 
funding for affordable housing. Outlawing 


homelessness won't make it go away; 


nothing ends homelessness like a home. 


The Western Regional Advocacy Project is 


a coalition of six homeless advocacy organiza- - 


tions. Visit www. wraphome.org. 
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Oakland Wins a Round 
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_ takeover, board members called on the 


state to either lease or sell surplus district 


property to help pay off the state loan.. 


The genesis of the request was so 


obscured that interviewed years later, 


board members were not clear on how it 
got introduced. 


But someone was clearly interested i in- 


the issue. 


The California Education Code 


requires that when any public school dis- 
trict real property is sold, the proceeds 


must go into the district’s building fund. 


But early in the process surrounding the 
passage of the bill authorizing the state 
takeover of Oakland Unified, powerful 
California Senate President Don Perata, 
who represents Oakland, put in a provi- 
sion that in Oakland’s case, the proceeds 


from such a sale could go towards paying. - 


back the state loan. Perata, or someone 


else, seemed very interested in that provi- : 


sion. Twice it got: taken out in the Iegisla- 


tive process. Twice, pointedly, it got put’ 


back in, including in the version that 
finally passed the legislature. _ 

This obscure provision in the OUSD 
takeover legislation got no press coverage 


-at the time, and no public notice until the 


spring of 2006, when California State 


Superintendent Jack O’Connell revealed 
that for a year, using the property sale’ 
provision, he had been in secret negotia- 


tions with developers for the sale of 8.25 
acres of prime Oakland Unified area prop- 
erty just east of Lake Merritt. Included in 
that property was the school district’s 
administrative headquarters, as well as an 


_elementary school, two alternative high 


schools, and two early childhood educa- 
tion centers. 


The property sits on the banks 2k the 


Lake Merritt Channel. 

A month later, O’Connell announced 
that he had signed a letter of intent to 
negotiate sale of the eastlake OUSD prop- 
erty twa well-connected East Coast devel- 
opment company. The team, TerraMark, 
proposed relocating the district’s adminis- 
trative headquarters and five educational 


institutions, putting in their place five 27-- 
to 37-floor high-rise towers, with luxury. 


condominiums, on the top and commercial 


space on the ground floors. A TerraMark. 


official said they were planning to build 


an artificial waterfall from the top of one ° 


STREET SPIRIT 


TerraMark’s proposed five tower development. 


of the high-rises — an attraction that 


tourists would come to Oakland to see 
rather than travel to the natural waterfalls 


~ at Yosemite National Park. 


ACT THREE: OAKLAND CITY 
7 “COUNCIL 
Shortly before the announcement of 
the OUSD property sale negotiations, the 
Oakland City Council had an announce- 
ment of its own. Due to’ budgetary prob- 


_ lems, the Council voted suddenly to close’ 


the century-old Kaiser.Convention Center, 
which also sits on the Lake Merritt 
Channel, a block away from the OUSD 
administrative headquarters and the Laney 
College administrative building. 

Thus, four years after Oakland residents 
passed Measure DD authorizing the Lake 
Merritt Channel renovations, the four pub- 
lic institutions which were to be the anchor 
of those renovations — Peralta, Laney, 
OUSD, and Kaiser — were all either closed 


or in active sale-and-development negotia- 
tions with private developers. Not surpris- - 


ingly, TerraMark revealed that it was also 
in negotiations with the City of Oakland to 
include the Kaiser Convention Center in its 
development package aimed for the OUSD 


Photo courtesy of OUSD 


lands. 


Act Four: PuBLIC LANDS FOR 
PUBLIC PURPOSES 


Unlike many modern development sto- 
ries, this one has a happy ending, at least 
for those interested in maintaining the 
Lake Merritt Channel as public parkland. 
The furor against the development pro-. 


posals was. enormous, effective, and even- 
tually, triumphant. 


Opposition to the Peralta~-Laney devel- 
opment proposal initially centered around 


the Laney College Athletic Department, 


whose members declared that they would 
fight any attempt to put condominiums. or 
office buildings in the spot currently 
occupied by the Laney athletic fields. 
Developer Dones immediately declared 
that he had been misunderstood, and had 
no intention to develop the fields; but by 
that time, Laney’s general faculty and 
staff had entered the struggle, aided by 
some of the district trustees who had 
taken office after the exclusive negotiat- 
ing agreement had been authorized. 
Speakers lined up to talk against the 
proposed deal every time it appeared on 
the Peralta trustee: agenda. Peralta 
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Chancellor Elihu Harris eventually sus- 
pended contract negotiations with Dones, 


- Saying that the controversy had grown too 


great; and after reports that one trustee 
had switchéd — under labor union pres- 
sure — from support of the development 
project to opposition, Dones himself vol- 
untarily withdrew from the deal. 

The Oakland Unified fight was consid- 
erably harder. The state takeover left the 
local school board powerless, and State 
Superintendent O’Connell was far away 
in Sacramento and eye impervious 
to local pressure. 

But a group of Oakland parents and 
community activists, joined by several 
school board members, took their case to. 
local elected officials, and their relentless 
agitation eventually led to a rare show of 
political unity in the city. Every member of 
the Oakland City Council, as well as the 
Peralta Board of Trustees, came out against 
the OUSD land sale, the City Council oppo- 
sition being particularly important since 
they would have to eventually approve any 


_ development put on the property. 


Newly elected Assemblymember Sandré 
Swanson came out publicly against the sale 
as well, and even outgoing 
Assemblymember Wilma Chan and Senate 
President Perata, who had co-written the 
takeover legislation that authorized the land 
sale, issued public statements that backed 
away from support-of the deal. Incoming 
Oakland Mayor Ron Dellums took his case 
to O’Connell privately, reportedly to tell the 
superintendent in stark terms that the 
TerraMark deal should be dropped. 

The pressure worked. In February of 
2007, O’Connell announced that he was 
permanently dropping the TerraMark deal. 
Immediately afterwards, the district moved 
forward with plans to put a new administra- 
tive-education complex — complete with 
rebuilt schools — on the site. 

As for the Kaiser Convention Center, it 
still sits vacant and boarded-up, the only. 
public building visible from both Lake 
Merritt proper and the Lake Merritt 
Channel. But so far, the city -has announced 
no new plans to sell, and so the building 
might yet be returned to public use. 

For the time being, the Lake Merritt 
Channel renovations have been saved for 
their intended use — the enjoyment of the 
general public. 


J. Douglas Allen-Taylor writes for the 
Berkeley Daily Planet, Alternet, and numerous 
print and web publications. He lives in 
Oakland. 


No Child Left Behind 
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government funding to implement 
“approved” reading curricula. It is not sur- 
prising that McGraw-Hill’s Open Court has 
a-majority of these contracts, given that the 


McGraw-Hill and Bush family connections 


go back three generations, notes Stephen 
Metcalf in the Nation: “The McGraws are 


old Bush friends, dating back to the 1930s, , 


when Joseph and Permelia Pryor Reed 
began to establish Jupiter Island, a barrier 
island off the coast of Florida, as a haven 
for the Northeast wealthy.”* 

Similarly, Neil Bush, George w: S 
brother, also used his political influence to 
solicit contributions for his educational 
software company, Ignite. “In February 


- 2004, the Houston school board unani- 


mously agreed to accept $115,000 in char- 
itable donations from businesses and indi- 
viduals who insisted the money be spent 
on Ignite. The deal raised conflict of inter- 
est concerns,” reported Cynthia Leonor 
‘Garza in the Houston Chronicle.'’ More 
recently, former first lady Barbara Bush 
donated to the Bush-Clinton Katrina 
Fund, with specific instructions that the 


‘money be spent on Ignite. 


Perhaps a more apt name for Bush’s 


NCLB is, No Corporation Left Behind, par- 
ticularly if that corporation has strong ties 
to the Bush family — though we must be 
careful not to confuse the Bush “dynasty” 
with a long-term, systemic illness. 

Ronald Bailey, a former fellow at the 
W. E. B. Du Bois Institute for African and 
African American Research, and Chicano 
Scholar Guillermo Flores have identified 
these deliberate historic campaigns to 


- exclude people of color from the political 


and educational system as a product of 
“internal colonialism.” 


“Internal colonialism,” they write, “is 


-nothing more than the domestic face of 


world imperialism.... The use of racial 
minorities brought surpluses to white 


society that contributed to the growth of. 


monopoly capitalism.”™. In other words, 
cheap labor and raw materials led to huge 
profits for monopolistic firms, which 
today have become supra-national corpo- 
rations. These larger forces are the real 
source of legislation like NCLB. 
Educators and activists who want real 
change must recognize and address this 
fundamental reality if they are serious about 
winning equal access to education for all. 


Margot Pepper is a Mexican-born writer 
often published in Utne Reader, Monthly 
Review, Z-net, Counterpunch and San Francisco 
Bay Guardian. See www.margotpepper.com. 
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“I was sleeping in a tent in a 
hidden spot near the free- . 
way. They gave me a ticket 
for trespassing. I don’t have 


money to pay it. I keep to 

myself, but now they’re 

going to make me a convict 
| just for sleeping.” 


: by Western Regional Advocacy 


Project 


he federal government created 


the: contemporary crisis of mass 
homelessness by cutting and 
refusing to restore billions and 
billions of dollars in funding for afford- 
able housing programs, starting in the 


~ early 1980s and continuing to today. 


On top of this, every Congress and 


‘administration since then has focused on ; 
homeless people themselves as the cause [ 


of the problem, in the process institution- 
alizing the idea that “fixing” the broken 
people — rather than the broken system 
they dismantled — is the solution. 

Since the emergence of mass home- 
lessness in' 1982, every federal plan to 
address homelessness — Federal. 
Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA) emergency shelter plans, 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) Continuum of Care 
plans, 10-Year 
Homelessness spearheaded by the Bush 
administration’s Interagency Council on 
Homelessness (ICH) — has been based 
on the assumption that homelessness re- 
emerged in the 1980s because something 
was wrong with the people who were 
finding themselves without housing. 

The federal government has required 
local communities to submit competitive 
applications for federal largesse, and to 
show that they could effectively address 
the “problems of homelessness in 
America” within the grant amounts allo- 
cated. So, local governments did just that: 
they formed cominittees, created task 
forces, hired tons of consultants, and 
wrote grant after grant and plan after plan 
showing how they could address the prob- 
lem if only the feds would give them the 
lion’s share of the little money available. 

Unfortunately, while the federal govern- 
ment. does fund “homeless assistance” pro- 


grams at the state and local level, the $1.4. 


billion total allocation for these programs 
pales in comparison to the $54 billion 
reduction (in 2004 constant dollars) in 
annual spending on affordable housing. As 
a result of these skewed priorities, local 
governments are more and more hard- 
pressed to shelter — much less house — 
the ever-increasing homeless population, 
and many have turned to draconian mea- 
sures to solve their “homeless problems.” 


FROM “QUALITY OF LIFE” TO 
ECONOMIC CLEANSING 


Local efforts to deal with growing 
homeless populations’ often start with 
innocuous-sounding language about the 
“quality of life” of the housed and busi- 
ness sectors of the community, or perhaps 
are billed as an effort to ensure that com- 
munities don’t become a “magnet for the 
homeless.” But over time, more laws and 
ordinances get passed, and as these are 
implemented, it is only under very. strin-, 
gent “time, place and manner’ restrictions 
that are enforced by private security and 
local and state police departments that 
homeless people are tolerated — if at all. 

By the early 1990s, the business sector 
began to join forces with local govern- 
ments to enforce open space and activities 
restrictions. Business Improvement 


Plans = to. End 
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Homeless people face anxiety, degradation, and frustration as.a result of the aggres- 
sive enforcement of “quality of life’ laws. One homeless man said, ““You’re always on 
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edge out here already | because it’s dangerous. I-can’t go to the cops now because 
they’ll probably just arrest me because of the camping tickets.” ee 


Dittricts (BIDs): use private security that 


has various levels of enforcement authori- 
ty and works with local police..-BID secu- 
rity is most commonly financed with 
some form of government: subsidy,. direct 


funding, or a combination of both, but it is — 


not under the purview of any ce 
oversight body. 
‘According to the nonprofit organiza- 


tion Religious Witness with Homeless 
People, (RWHP) homeless individuals - 
face anxiety, degradation, and frustration. 


as a result of the aggressive enforcement 
of “quality of life” ordinances. This anxi- 


ety is expressed by one homeless individ- — 


ual in one of nearly 200 interviews con- 
ducted by RWHP: “You’re always on 


edge out here already because it’s danger- - 


ous. I can’t go to the cops now because 
they’ll probably just arrest me because of 
the (camping) tickets.” 


- This type of ticket is not uncommon. 


The most common public space and activ- 
ity restrictions are those aimed at camp- 
ing, sitting, lying, or trespassing on either 
public or private larid, panhandling, sleep- 
ing, blocking the sidewalk and possessing 
“stolen property,” such as shopping carts 


and milk crates — to name just a few. 


Furthermore, these restrictions are often 
implemented in conjunction with the clo- 
sure of public parks and the outlawing of 
free food and clothing distribution. 


While certain communities highlight 


different controls at different times, often 
depending upon the outcome of local 
elections. and legislative and court efforts, 
all have one primary common goal: to 
remove the presence and resulting impact 
of people without housing from local 
communities. As the Mayor of Las Vegas 


recently stated when she outlawed feeding 


people in city parks: “If we stop feeding 
them, they will leave.” : 

This nationwide pattern has escaped 
civil rights protections because on their 
face, these programs are not clearly dis- 
criminatory. Local laws are often drafted in 
such a way as to appear to apply equally to 
all people in a community. In fact, howev- 
er, enforcement is very much impacted by 
both skin color and appearance. 


Egcal porenaucnls cannot ically dis- 


criminate against people strictly because 


they do not have housing. Federal protec-. 


tions prohibit local and state governments 


_from removing people from their commu- 


nities due to the color of their-skin or eco- 
nomic/employment status. California’s 
“anti-Okie” laws of the 1930s and the 
South’s Jim Crow laws in effect from the 
late 1800s to the 1950s are examples of 
the kinds of local laws overturned in pre- 
vious generations. Yet, modern “quality 
of life” legislation and enforcement tar- 
geting homeless people can be found in 
communities across the nation. 


‘EROSION OF DUE PROCESS 


Anti-homeless laws and ordinances 
and their application have, in fact, created 
a loophole that allows for the circumven- 


tion of a homeless person’s right to due 


process under law. The process by which 


homeless people face repeated incarcera- © 


tion generally follows this scenario: © 

A homeless man is sleeping on the 
sidewalk. A local ordinance makes it ille- 
gal to do so.. The man gets a ticket and is 
later arrested for not paying the ticket. He 
spends a couple of days in jail, and is just 
as homeless now as he was before, only 
now he has a criminal record. This was 
the case for many of the individuals inter- 


-viewed by RWHP. 


_ One man relayed | the familiar scenario, 


] was sleeping in a tent in a hidden spot 


near the freeway. They gave mea ticket 
for trespassing. I don’t have money to pay 


_ it. ’ve never been in jail before. I keep to 


myself, but now they’re going to make me 
a convict just for sleeping.” Another 
anonymous man related his experience: 
“They. wake me up in the morning and 
threaten to arrest me if I don’t stand up 


and start walking. The drop-in centers are - 
all full, so I either walk or get ticketed 


again. I can’t walk all day long. You can’t 
think straight when you’re this tired.” 

The overwhelming majority-of the 
thousands and thousands of homeless 
people incarcerated under these laws are 
jailed for not responding to the tickets 
they were given, but not for the offense. 


they committed in the first place. 

Because that original offense did not 
carry a jail penalty, they are not entitled to 
the free representation provided by the 
public defender’s office. If they are going: 
to fight the ticket in court at all, they will 


have to do it alone and in the belly of the 


very system (criminal justice) that is try- 
ing to get rid of them in the firsteplace. 
More often than not, the government, 
through the local district attorney or a 


police officer trained in court presenta- © 


tion, will have representation, but the 
homeless person will not. 
This chasm in “due process rights 


under law” for poor and homeless people. 


is exploited by local governments and 
business interests to remove people from 
neighborhoods and communities where 
they are unwanted. Because the state 
defines itself the “owner” of public space, 
it enforces discriminatory time, place, and 
manner restrictions and works with local 
private property owners to do the same. 
People without housing are left: with no 


other options but to keep walking, get © 


very lucky, or wind up in jail. 
Additionally, homeless individuals 
who have an active warrant for minor 


offenses, such as sleeping in public, are - 


often prevented from getting the services 
needed to exit homelessness. Due to war- 
rants, they can be denied public housing 
or lose Social Security benefits, General 
Assistance benefits, a place in a treatment 
program, and employment opportunities. 
When local governments initiate new 
programs designed to remove people from 
their communities, it becomes a civil and 
human rights issue that cannot be over- 
come solely by. those being targeted. Only 
the combined skills, resources and talents 


of many communities working in concert 


with each other can stop ‘this trend. 
THE REAL CRIME 
Fact: Compared to 1978, the United 
States government is now spending nearly 
65 pércent less on developing and main- 
taining affordable housing for poor peo- 
ple. ($83 billion was appropriated in 
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